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EASTER PARTIES FOR CHILDREN, 
NYTHING in the shape of a party is certain to fill the juve- 
nile heart with joy at any time, but an Easter party is apt to 
bring more than the usual quota of pleasure because of its rarity, 
and the unaccustomed games and diversions which form its dis- 
tinctive features. Even to “children of a larger growth” they 
have recommendations besides being a very entertaining spectacle. 
There is little if any more work about them than about any 
other party, and the ways of amusing the sinall guests are so well 
mapped out beforehand that 
everythitig is sure to pass 
off smoothly, which is not 
always the case when many 
small but willful specimens 
of humanity are brought to- 
gether. 

Exster parties are em- 
phatically children’s parties, 
and they should begin in the 
afternoon, which is an item 
in their favor in the eyes of 
mothers blessed with the 
old-fashioned idea that chil- 
dren are children and should 
enjoy themselves. as such, 
and not brush the bloom 
from the peach by going to 
evening parties, dressed and 
acting like men and women 
in miniature, as soon as 
they are fairly out of long 
clothes. 

The Saturday before East- 
er or Easter-Monday is the 
proper time for these par- 
ties, and whichever day 
seems thé most convenient 
is the one to be selected. 
Saturday is ‘the best liked 
by the juveniles, for the 
same reasori that they pre- 
fer their Christmas tree on 
Christmas-eve rather’ than 
on the day. following that 
particular red-letter one in 
their calendar. 

The invitations, sent out 
a week or a few days before 
the time selected, may be 
ordinary notes, but are more 
appropriate if they carry 
some token of the day in 
their shape. Cards in the 
shape of butterflies or eggs 
are sure to be highly appre- 
ciated by the recipients. If 
plain cards in these shapes 
can not be bought, they can 
easily be made at home by 
firat cutting a pattern of 
correct size and shape, then 
using this pattern to cut the 
req i number of cards 
by. They should be cut 
from sheets of white curd- 
board, and if time and incli- 
nation permit, a few deco- 
rative touches with pen or 
pencil may be added on the 
side which does not bear the 
invitation. 

The following description 
of an Easter party which 
was given a year ago for 
the amusement of a boy 
and girl, aged ten and eight 
respectively, will give a good 
idea of the main features of 
such entertainments. They 
can, of course, be added to 
or modified so as to suit in- 
dividual tastes and cireum- 
stances. 

The invitations were sent 
out nearly a week before the 
important event, which was 
on the Saturday before East- 
er, and in them was speci- 
fied the time when the little 
guests were expected to ar- 
rive, and when they might 
be sent for. 

For each invitation two 
pieces of card-board cut in 
the shape of an egg were 
tied together by a bow of 
bright-colored ribbon. The 
ribbon was put through small holes made for the purpose near 
oue end. 

On the inside was written, “ Mrs. J. H requests the pleasure 
of your company on Saturday afternoon, April 12, from three 
o'clock to eight.” On the outside, the address was written on the 
face, and on the back, “ Easter, 1884.” 

The principal entertainment provided was the egg hunt, which 
proved a regular frolic, into which the children entered with great 
zest. 

Sixteen children had been invited, making eighteen in all, so 
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one hundred and eight eggs had been provided for this part of | 
the entertainment. These had been decorated in as many differ 
ent ways as the united efforts and ingenuity of the whole family | 
could devise. 

The hiding-places had been restricted to the parlors, library, 
halls, and two rooms upstairs. In these the eggs had been se- | 
ereted in as many queer ways and places as could be thought of, | 


. : Py | . . ° . ¢ 
with the exception of about half a dozen, which had been left | while the girls drew from the other, each boy taking 


almost in plain view to start off the game well, The little host 
and hostess were as ignorant about the places where the eggs were 
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IN-DOOR TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Fieurep Woot anp VeLvet Dress. 





{For Descriprions see SupeceMent. | 


Fig. 2.—Srauwrep Woot Drxss. 


hidden as the guests. The children were allowed to look any and 
every place in-the rooms mentioned, and there were few corners 
where their bright eyes and nimble fingers did not investigate. 
Each child had a “treasure-house” in the front parlor, to which 
the eggs were carried_as soon as found. As soon as the eggs 
were all unearthed, which was not until after several hours of 
merry search, they were divided into eighteen separate, even piles, 
and a slip of paper bearing a number was placed on each. Slips 
of paper bearing corresponding numbers were drawn by the chil- 
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Fig. 3.—Mv.ti Dress. 





dren out of a box. The pile of eggs bearing the number drawn 








fell to the lot of. the child drawing it, but none of the slips were 


| examined until all were drawn. 


After the eggs had been claimed and put y for 
being in pretty little tarlatan bags, each bag bearing tl 


one of the guests, and tied with loops of ribbon, suy 


aw the time 
name of 


per Was an- 


1e 


nounced.. Eighteen eggs had been placed in two bags, nine in 
each. These were brought out, and the boys drew from one bag 


for his part- 
ner the girl who held an egg to match the one he had drawn, 
While a march was played on the piano, the 


ttle hostess, who 


had been previously in- 
structed, and her partner, 
led the way through parlors 
and hall, through the back 
parlor again, then across the 
hall into the dining-room 
The table was a pretty 
sight. Beside each plate lay 


an egg-shaped Easter card. 
The delicate 


rolls were as 
near the shape of an egg as 


their unstable nature would 
permit. The ice-cream was 
brought on after the more 
substantial part of the re 
past In 
sauce dish chocolate cream 


was over. each 


made a nest in which lay an 


egg of white cream, and al 
though the egg was out ol 


all proportion to the size of 
the nest, and the nest itsel! 
not a very choice specimen 
of workmanship, they were 
a very decided in 
the eyes of the small peo- 
ple, who speedily demolished 
them. The small cakes were 

shaped pans, 


success 


baked in egg 
and the trifles cut with an 
egg shaped cutter. The con- 
fectionery consisted of va- 
riously colored candy eggs. 

After supper was over the 
children had nearly an hour 
for Games before time for 
them to go home. 

The coloring of the eggs 
was the most tedious part of 
the entertainment, but it af- 
forded so much fun for all 
that no one regretted it or 
got really tired before they 
were all done. 
of the eggs were 
left white, and then orna- 
mented with crosses, stars, 
moons, and half-moons, cut 
out of gold and silver pa- 
per, and glued on with mu- 
cilage. Some were decorated 
with scrap-book pictures. 


Some 


The rest of the eggs were 
colored with dye which was 
bought at the drug-store in 
ten-cent pac kages. Red, 
blue, green, and yellow were 
the colors used, and of these 
various shades were made by 
leaving the eggs in a longer 
or shorter time. Some of 
the eggs were made plaided 
and mottled by rubbing and 
drawing on them with a bit 
of cold tallow before putting 
them into the dye: Onsome 
of the solid-colored eggs was 
painted a tiny spray of flow- 
ers. Others had bands and 
various-shaped ornaments 
painted on them in contrast- 
ing colors. 





GALLA PLACIDIA. 

“ PN Ravenna,” so, in his 

enchanting style, Sy- 
monds tells us, “ nothing is 
more beautiful in decorative 
art than the mosaics of such 
tiny buildings as the tomb 
of Galla Placidia or the 
chapel of the bishop’s pal- 
ace. ‘They are like jewelled 
and enamelled cases; not an 
inch of wall to be seen not 
covered with elaborate patterns of the brightest colors. Tall 
date-palms spring from the floor, with fruit and birds among their 
branches, and between them stand the pillars and apostles of the 
church... In the -spandrels and lunettes above the arches and the 
windows angels fly with white extended wings. On every vacant 
place are scrolls and arabesques of foliage, birds and beasts, doves 
drinking from the vase, and peacocks spreading gorgeous plumes— 
a maze of green and gold and blue. Overhead the vault is pow- 
dered with stars, gleaming upon the deepest azure, and in the 
midst is set an aureole embracing the majestic head of Christ, or 
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else the symbol of the sacred fish, or the hand of 
the Creator pointing from a cloud.” 

“In the tomb of this noble lady these storied 
vaults spring above the sarcophagi of empresses 
and emperors, each lying in the place where de- 
posited more than twelve centuries ago. The 
light struggling throngh the narrow windows 
serves to harmonize the brilliant hues and create 
a gorgeous gloom.” 
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THE GOLD AND SILVER 
SHIELD. 

S, according to the old saying, it takes 
A all sorts of people to make a world, it 
is an equally true statement that among 
these people it takes ali sorts of mothers to 
make a family. For if in the real head of 
the family true tenderness and lavish ca- 
ressing be wanting, some aunt, or grand- 
mother, or hireling, will be sought by the 
little needy one as a species of artificial 
mother; and if, on the other hand, the mo- 
ther be a yielding, indulgent, unwisely loy- 
ing one, then astern grandmother, a strong- 
minded aunt, a righteous maid-servant deal- 
ing just judgment in the kitchen, will be 
sure to have a place in the household, and 
make things tolerably even. 

Probably it is well for the world that no 
two people are exactly alike, as too much 
similarity leads to that dull deadness of 
stagnation which is about as hurtful as the 
giddy headlong determination which is as 
likely to run full tilt against a stone wall 
as anything else. And while none of these 
people are capable of that full understand- 
ing of each other which creates sympathy, 
they are all capable of realizing the merit 
and value of the diverse qualities possessed 
by each—capable, we say, because we are 
not at all sure that they always exercise 
their capacity. 

There is, for instance, the mother who in- 
sists that her baby shall not be held across 
people’s laps or in their arms a moment 
more than is so necessary that it can not 
be avoided, but that it shall be laid upon 
its bed while too small to sit upright, and 
shall be bolstered up there or on the rug at 
a later period, holding that too much hand- 
ling is bad for the soft little bones, and that 
too much receipt of other people’s breath 
and warmth and contact generally is inju- 
rious otherwise. It is trne that the mother 
who is quite her reverse, who, very possi- 
bly, when the first baby came into her ear- 
lier-married sister’s family, would have been 
willing to sit up all night—if the terribly 
too punetual nurse had not arrived to hin- 
der her—just for the opportunity of cud- 
dling the new little velvet bundle under 
her chin and kissing it all she wished, re- 
gardless of its inability to do so much as 
squirm if it did not like the kissing—it is 
true, we say, that this sort of mother, at the 
tirst, doubts very much if that severe disci- 








pline exercised by her opposite is not more 
in regard of that opposite’s own time, or 
leisure, or uncrumpled clothes, or free plea- 
sure-going, than it really is of the baby’s 
back and bones, and wonders how she can 
let the little darling out of her arms one 
instant that she is not obliged to do so, and 
if she is not, on the whole, hard-hearted, 
seltish, and, at any rate, of a cold tempera- 
ment, until, by-and-by, as it is not at all 
unlikely, she has a chance to see the ago- 
nized devotion of this mother when her 
child’s life happens to hang upon a thread, 
aud to see the same calm and resolnte treat- 
ment applied to it in every other particu- 
lar. It takes time for this supra-affection- 
ate, caressing sort of mother to learn that 
that other sort of mother, who lays her 
baby down at night in its little erib, folds 
the blanket over it, and goes down-stairs 
as if there were no baby in the house, leav- 
ing it to go to sleep as it will, really loves 
her baby as much as she herself loves hers— 
she who sings her own to sleep in her arms, 
lays it softly down, and often lays herself 
down beside it, and only creeps from the 
room at length when she is assured that 
slumber is so deep it would almost take a 
thunder-clap to break it. She never really 
does escape, perhaps, a feeling of mother- 
wise disapproval which just misses being 
disdain for this other self-denying mother, 
and feels, deep in the innermost recess of 
her own heart, that if the other mother re- 
ally enjoyed putting her baby to sleep, sing- 
ing it off to dreams, lying down beside it, 
holding it in her arms, feeling its little 
cheek on her cheek, she would not always 
and forever be so self-denying as to deprive 
herself of the enjoyment—enjoyment that 
she in her own person feels as compassing 
the very height and depth of bliss—and 
that there must be something of the mo- 
ther wanting in the heart of the woman 
who is capable of bringing up a baby as if 
it were really a sensible and reasoning hu- 
man being already, with its own place in 
the world, instead of a helpless little flower 
soul, as yet only half detached from either 
earth or heaven, and, at all events, still a 
part of herself. To her these lullaby hours 
are a foretaste of joys to come, a soft wrap- 
ping away from every present evil: if the 
heroic mother can so easily dispense with 
them, it must be because she does not yearn 
for them, or have supreme contentment in 
them, as the weaker mother does. If she 
sees the result, after a while, in children 
less selfish and exacting than she has found 
her own to be, she still thinks that it is the 
selfish mother that must needs make the 
unselfish child, and trusts it will all come 
all right with her own darlings, who, by- 
and-by, when time is ripe, will not need to 
be sung to and read to and talked to from 
dawn till dark, and later, but will then be 
able to take care of themselves, and give 
her some leisure for other affairs and for 
her husband, who, up to date, has been al- 
lowed only fractional portions of her time. 

But this mother of many caresses is too 
apt to be disappointed in this expectation 
of hers: the children who began life receiv- 
ing her absolute devotion are very likely to 
absorb that devotion to the end; time nev- 
er is ripe for them not to need all the at- 
tention and self-forgetfulness that she has 
to bestow, and she is luckier than most of 
her kind if she does not have to continue it 
still when she is all but dying, and if she 
receives from those who would be tender- 
hearted toward a dying pauper the atten- 
tion she needs for dying herself, so accus- 
tomed have her children become to this mo- 
ther’s revolving about them, and not they 
about her. 

The other sort of mother, meanwhile, rnles 
like a queen—like a queen bee who has her- 
self brought her subjects into the world; 
her children are her subjects, loyal and lov- 
ing ones, believing in her as the best and 
sweetest and wisest of women, obeying her 
with an implicitness that leaves them no 
power of question. She is the centre of 
their lives and action, and when she dies 
there is a void in their existence that it 
would pain the caressing mother to the 
heart to leave behind her; far rather would 
the latter be as forgotten as the dust of the 
first mother of all than cause such hurt and 
sense of loss to those so dear to her. 

Yet undoubtedly there is a mean between 
the paths trodden by these two mothers—a 
wise mean that neither allows one to hold 
herself at too lofty an altitude for compan- 
ionship nor makes her an utter slave, but 
lets her be that sure friend to whom the son 
and daughter come to receive counsel and 
give contidence, who is neither a queen nor 
a servant, but whose life is simply one with 
her children’s lives, and whose husband’s is 
bound up with them. This mother, we may 
be sure, never put her baby to bed and left 
it screaming with unknown terrors or long- 
ing for her sheltering arms, while she went 
off to her own pleasures, becanse she was 
not going to be tied down to the little ty- 
rant; nor did she allow herself either to be 








so thoroughly taken up by the dear tyrant 
as to be lost to all the rest of the world ex- 
cept the reigning baby. 

Yet whatever the conduct in this regard 
of any mother may be, it is still a mother’s 
conduct, and depends only upon her own in- 
dividual idiosyncrasy. Provided it be con- 
scientions, we can have but little, after all, 
to say in criticism ; for if it is the old story 
over again of the gold and silver shield in 
the mountain pass, it is to be remembered 
that it is still the shield. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE NEW DEPARTURE AT HARVARD. 


FTER a discussion lasting for some years, the 
President of Harvard University has carried 
his point in regard to the study of Greek. Here- 
after, so far as the faculty are concerned, a young 
man may enter that institution and carry off its 
privileges and honors, including the degree of 
A.B., without ever having opened a Greek book. 
It has been said by a man somewhat conspicuous 
among Harvard graduates—the Rev. Joseph Cook 
—that this puts the college on the level of a sec- 
ond-rate boarding-school for girls. This compar- 
ison, and the important influence which this ex- 
ample may exert upon schools and colleges for 
women, make it a very proper matter to consider 
in these columns, Until within a few years the 
main difference in the standard of education for 
the two sexes turned on just this point. A well- 
educated young woman was supposed to have 
studied French, but not necessarily Greek; a 
well-educated young man was supposed to have 
studied Greek, but not necessarily French. Even 
the most ambitious women’s colleges did not at 
first attempt to be on this point as inexorable as 
those formen. Oberlin, the earliest, established a 
Ladies’ Course, if Imistake not, where Greek was 
not required; and Wellesley, which now perhaps 
takes the lead, began without a Greek require- 
ment, though afterward introducing it. It is per- 
fectly true, therefore—though Mr. Cook’s compar- 
ison overstates it—that Harvard meets the higher 
institutions for women on middle ground, thus far, 
just as it previously came on their ground when 
it introduced instruction in drawing and the pi- 
ano. There has certainly been a rapid breaking 
down of the old educational difference between 
the two sexes. 

The change at Harvard is not yet complete, for 
it has still to pass the ordeal of the higher gov- 
erning bodies of that university—the Corporation 
and the Board of Overseers. It is altogether 
likely, however, that they will ratify it, and this 
point may therefore be waived. The change con- 
sists simply in this—not to go too much into de- 
tail—that applicants for admission to the Fresh- 
man Class may hereafter select whether to be ex- 
amined in Greek or in a certain prescribed portion 
of mathematics and of chemistry, over and above 
what was before demanded. This is regarded as 
a compromise between the classical and the sci- 
entific departments, and can best be judged by 
seeing how it is viewed by each, It will be re- 
membered that the Greek requirement in college 
has been exposed to two distinct lines of attack. 
One was that of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jun., 
who wished to substitute modern languages for 
Greek. The other was that of Josiah P. Cooke, 
Professor of Chemistry at Harvard, who in an ad- 
dress, far more moderately stated than Mr. Ad- 
ams’s ‘“‘A College Fetich,” agreed with the ad- 
vocates of Greek as to the impossibility of mak- 
ing modern languages do the work of that 
study, but urged that in the great expansion 
of science there were many minds that had a 
right to be exempted from all severe linguistic 
training, in order to give themselves wholly to 
the work of science, pure and simple. It must 
be distinetly recognized that it is this last view, 
not that of Mr. Adams, with which the present 
compromise is made at Harvard though, it is very 
probable that his lively and often unreasonable 
attack has precipitated that compromise by di- 
recting attention to the whole subject. 

Indeed, it is not going too far to say that the 
classical men at Harvard recognize the new de- 
parture as something which is likely to last a 
great many years, and thus practically to defeat 
the favorite scheme of Mr. Adams. They point 
also to the fact that the Greek requirements 
which are dropped are so easy, and the proposed 
scientific substitutes so hard, that this alone— 
added to the still lingering prestige of Greek— 
will cause the alternative to be taken by very few. 
They predict, therefore, that for years to come 
the bulk of the students will present themselves 
fitted in Greek as before. This claim has some 
foundation, I suspect. I know one young man, 
now in college, and not of extraordinary studious- 
ness, who got up all the Greek needed for entrance 
—i. e., what is called minimum Greek—during the 
three months between the June and September 
examinations. It cost ten hours’ study a day, but 
he accomplished it, and entered college without 
conditions. When I stated this to a scientific 
professor who has been a warm advocate of the 
change, and asked him whether it would be pos- 
sible for a young man to prepare in three months 
the amount of mathematics and chemistry hence- 
forward to be required as an alternative for Greek, 
he answered, unhesitatingly, “I do not think that 
it would be practicable.” It would seem, there- 
fore, that the supposed compromise is a good deal 
on one side, 

“Ah!” but the scientific men say, “we know 
all that very well, yet the arrangement satisties 
us precisely because it is a compromise. Never 
before has there been the slightest concession, and 
now we have inserted the thin end of the wedge. 
Grant that science is severely handicapped—to 
vary the figure—under the new plan; that is a 
mere matter of detail, which can easily be re- 
arranged by-and-by. Our aim was to dethrone 





Greek from its absolute sovereignty, and we have 
done it. The rest will come.” And I confess 
that this reasoning seems to me quite conclusive. 
It is not enough for a man to prove to you that-a 
certain compromise is overwhelmingly favorable 
to him and his; the question is why, if his posi- 
tion was a strong one, he compromised at all. 
That is, after all, what the classical men at Har- 
vard have to answer. Qui s’excuse, s’aceuse ; and 
the same principle applies to compromises, 

Then again the scientifie men—who are gener- 
ally men in whom the university idea, as distinct 
from the old collegiate idea, is strong—look for- 
ward to a time when all this detailed drudgery of 
entrance examinations shall be done away with. 
They look forward to a method by which students 
will be admitted to the full course at Harvard on 
the certificate of the principals of certain recog- 
nized schools to the effect that they are sufficient- 
ly prepared to profit by the higher instruction. 
Once in, they can be tested by examinations as 
severely as you please ; but whether they are fit to 
come in, they and their instructors must judge. 
This would have been injudicious laxity where all 
students, after entering, proceeded to the same 
prescribed study-books, for it would have placed 
side by side those unfitted to go on together; but 
now when there are scarcely any required studies 
in the Freshman year—nearly everything being 
elective—there seems no reason why the entrance 
examination should have the importance it once 
had. In the vast spread and variety of modern 
knowledge the principle of elective studies, with 
all that logically follows from it, is the prime es- 
sential for anything that deserves to be called a 
university. All else, even the study of Greek, is 
a secondary matter in comparison, whether for 
women or for men. ae ee oe 





SOCIAL LIFE IN IRELAND. 
Popular Idea of Irish Life.—The Reality.—First Im- 

— —A Garrison Town.—A typical Estate.— 

‘he Day’s Routine.—The Hall Table. —Hue and Cry. 

—The Steward’s Office. —Luncheon. —Tea-Time:—A 

modern “ Loving-Cup.”—Morning Parties. —Dinners 

aud Magistrates’ Meetings.—Irish Household Serv- 
ants. 

TAGE life, a few popular novels, the seldom- 

recorded experience of travellers, all envel- 
oped in a haze of prejudice, are about all we have 
to guide us in our ideas of social life in Ireland. 
The political disturbances generally dominate our 
pictures of the country. If our enthusiasms are 
stirred, it is because of Ireland’s wrongs. The pa- 
thetic side of the picture we see—the sense of 
bravery and poverty, of romance and of pictur- 
esque tragedy, which we connect with the coun- 
try’s story. The poverty which produces cabin 
life and squalor, and, together with a sense of 
wrong, enforces emigration, we recognize because 
it is brought so powerfully home to us; and in 
fact we form a picture of Ireland “as it is” from 
the suggestions of Castle Garden—of impossible 
household service, the exuberant manners of the 
newly Americanized Hibernian, and the echoes of 
a long period of Irish literature. 

Meanwhile a most perfectly organized, aristo- 
cratic, well-bred, and traditional sort of existence 
is flowing peacefully, so far as homes and home 
life are concerned, in various parts of Ireland. 
Perhaps “ the North” expresses this most perfect- 
ly; still, in all parts of the “most distressed” 
country there is a social life as calmly ordered, 
so far as externals go, as in England—a “ country- 
house” period quite as imposing in certain ways 
as any in England, the differences being national 
only so far as the Lrish temperament, generally 
genial, sympathetic, and unexacting, affects the 
routine of life and living. 

When we visited in Ireland, what impressed us 
most was the unexpected; gradually the social 
life of the country unfolded itself, and, socially 
speaking, the Iveland that we left was not the 
Ireland that we had expected. 

The towns in Ireland have, of course, a certain 
amount of society; when a regiment is quartered 
near by or in its garrison there is “life” of an ani- 
mated sort, determined by the character of the reg- 
iment, the amount of youth, vivacity, or the stand- 
ing of its officers, and the responsiveness of the 
town; but, as in England, real Irish life is seen in 
country houses, those standing in the midst of 
wide estates being more typical than any others. 
There all the conditions of life find their most. 
natural expression, and as a consequence are 
most representative, and as one pretty fairly sug- 
gests another, we may as well describe E 
Park, in the lrish North, as an illustration of our 
meaning. The “station” or depot to which all 
visitors came was thirteen miles from the Park, 
but reaching that, any guest found himself, as it 
were, at home, for all the officials or loungers 
about regarded the Park as their natural focus, 
and if a guest of any kind of “appearance” ar- 
rived, he or she was supposed to be waiting for 
the “‘master’s’” carriage. Then followed . the 
drive through straggling villages, sometimes con- 
sisting only of a few houses; then a town of more 
considerable importance, out of which smooth, 
park-like roads led to the iodge gates; the win- 
dows of the lodge twinkled, a first sign of Irish 
hospitality. We were expected, but nothing more 
demonstrative occurred until we were before the 
doorway of a fine gray stone mansion, solid rath- 
er than irregular as an English house might be, 
yet as impressive in its position as though it. had- 
every gible end and curve imaginable. Morning 
light revealed gardens and orchards and graves 
and all the elements of a-fine estate; also the 
cheerful talk of the stable-yard and the farm- 
yard, where the grooms were cleaning harness, 
the various servants from the kitchen, which 
opened on the court or farm yard, going in and 
out on various errands, the general,idea of good- 
humor and talkativeness being.combined with a 
very decided impression that all were working 
methodically, although they knew they would not 
be reproved for a gay, light-hearted sort of chat- 
ter among themselves, even though it reached the 
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early-opened morning windows of the house. 
Breakfast announced, everything was served in 
as elegant a way as in an English country house; 
indeed, the formula was little different. There 
was the beautifully appointed table, the gleaming 
silver and glass, the delicate china and fine dam- 
ask, and the conventional servants, with the 
morning mail-bag, the daily papers, the messages 
from the garden or the stables, all in readiness. 
Except for the landscape of rather lonely country 
seen through the windows, the readier interchange 
of talk, and the occasional sounds of good-hu- 
mored life on the lawn and in the gardens, it might 
have been an English instead of an Irish manor. 

The day’s routine went on the same, being very 
much such as one finds in England, the morning 
devoted to whatever the guests chose to do; if 
within-doors, there was the library or music-room 
at any one’s disposal. In each person’s room 
every convenience for writing was to be found, 
and a hall table was strewn with daily papers or 
journals from far and near. Prominent among 
these we recall a little sheet intensely interesting 
and often amusing to our American eyes. This 
was the Hue and Cry, a small paper sent weekly 
to the magistrates, wherein were set forth ac- 
counts of different offenders against the public 
peace, and although written in soberest earnest, 
Was most unconsciously entertaining. One man 
we remember, who had committed theft some 
time before and had escaped, was described as 
having a “long dirty face.” Considering the fact 
that in every part of the country he could have 
read this graphic account of himself, and that he 
was in the land of sweetly flowing streams and 
kindly cottagers, it may be presumed he had wit 
enough to effect a disguise. 

We believe that the master of the house spent 
his mornings among his people or with his stew- 
ard, whose office at the end of the long hall was 
a cheerful place, bravely decorated with shooting 
paraphernalia, trophies of the chase—altogether 
a comfortable-looking room in spite of its heavy 
desks and pigeon-holes. 

Luncheon brought the party together, when a 
decision for the afternoon’s entertainment would 
be made. Usually driving and riding were de- 
cided upon, and nearly all contrived to return in 
time for the five-o’clock tea in the drawing-room. 
Irish evenings are often chilly, so there was a peat 
fire glowing on the hearth, and around it that so- 
cial company were apt to linger even after the 
dressing-bell sounded. Indeed, with less conven- 
tionality than in an English country house they 
re-assembled, coming into the drawing-room in 
rather a straggling fashion, but all merry and 
full of good cheer. The eight-o’clock dinner over, 
there was the old Irish custom of serving the 
gentlemen punch, The butler hands about on a 
silver tray the gleaming service of silver and 
glass, the old punch - bowl, like a modern “ lov- 
ing-cup,” from which the ladies are served with 
dainty liqueur glasses, after which they return to 
the drawing-room, where, just as in England, cof- 
fee is brought in. 

The distances are so great in Ireland between 
country houses that social entertainments have 
to be planned with direct view to this fact. 
*“ Morning parties” are given all summer and un- 
til late in the autumn; invitations for these are 
issued perliaps two weeks in advance, and we 
have known them to extend over thirty miles of 
country, Guests are invited for half past ten or 
eleven, and arrive between those hours and mid- 
day; the grounds are in order with tennis, cro- 
quet, marquees, etc,, etc., just as for any garden 
party, rugs laid down, and easy lawn chairs dis- 
posed about, and the company amuse themselves 
variously until one or two o'clock, when a sump- 
tuous luncheon is served; again the company 
stroll out. of - doors, spending the afternoon so- 
cially and amusingly, with the five-o’clock tea on 
the lawn, the twilight in-doors or out, and final- 
ly at nine o’clock a supper closes the day’s fes- 
tivity, after which come the sounds of the many 
carriages from the stables, where Jolin and 
James and Stephen and Peter have been most 
hospitably entertained, and the company roll 
away, many having a drive of fifteen or twenty 
miles before them. 

Dinners seem to belong to winter-time in Tre- 
land, also “ dances,” and once hunting commences, 
there are fine times for one and all, The magis- 
trates’ dinners bring together pleasant parties for 
both ladies and gentlemen at the house of the 
magistrate who is nearest the court, and these are 
both social and instructive, since the talk is of the 
day. Opinions are freely vented, and as Church 
differences are no longer so cruelly marked, each 
man may “declare his own’ without fear of be- 
ing hunted down, 

One thing to be noticed with pleasure and profit 
in an Irish house is the relation between master 
and man, mistress and maid. Nowhere have we 
seen better bred, better trained servants than in 
such a country house as we have described. There 
is no undue familiarity, no possible disrespect, 
and yet a geniality prevails among the servants, 
a quiet sort of good-humor, a readiness to laugh 
or say a bright word now and again which shows 
how entirely they consider the place their home. 
The devotion of an old Irish family servant is 
proverbial, and after seeing them in their own 
country one can not wonder at it. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WHITE WOOL DRESSES. 
\ THITE wool dresses form an important 


part of spring and summer wardrobes, as 
they are used during the present season for the 
house, and will also be worn out-of-doors in the 
summer at sea-side and mountain resorts. Fine- 
lv twilled serge, the rougher Cheviots, and bison 
cloths are the fabrics used by tailors for hand- 
sume white dresses, while for simpler dresses the 
tennis flannels and the smoother flunnelettes are 
employed. The white and gold dresses are consid- 





ered the most elegant of the tailor gowns; these 
are of cream white serge, trimmed with gold cord 
—which is newer than flat braid—sewed on 
in intricate coral and vermicelli designs on the 
vest, collar, cuffs, and side panels of the skirt, 
Silver cords are used in the same way, and color- 
ed silk cords are employed for coloved serges. 
Pale blue serge is combined with white serge, and 
silver braid is added on the blue vest and the in- 
laid bands that separate the lengthwise pleats of 
the skirt. Pure white mohair braid is preferred by 
some for trimming, while to this are sometimes add- 
ed rows of silver braid or of the dark bronze 
braids. These tailor gowns are made short in the 
skirt, with lengthwise box pleats in front, either 
three or five in number, with short apron drapery 
above and long back drapery. For very young la- 
dies the accordion pleats are sometimes used for 
the skirt, while those who are older prefer very 
broad pleats like panels, and these may be laced 
together by white silk cords and tassels. The 
crossed apron or scarf drapery is liked for slen- 
der figures, as it enlarges the dress around the 
hips. The back drapery is sometimes hemmed 
across the top, and allowed to drop from the belt 
in many loose folds. The basque is made very 
short, and has a vest, even though supplied with 
a belt. The very high standing collar is covered 
with braiding, and the sleeves are braided near 
the wrists, or else on a revers cuff. These dress- 
es are made up over a false skirt, which may 
be either of silk or alpaca, and to this at the foot 
is added a fine narrow pleating of the white wool. 
A short double-breasted jacket may be added to 
such dresses; this is loose in front, and closely 
fitted and short behind. The only trimming is 
two rows of large buttons down the front, either 
of filigree silver, gilt, or bronze, and the jacket 
is so shaped that each front may be turned back 
and buttoned on these large buttons, forming or- 
naimental revers when the wearer wants the jack- 
et open. Made of white serge, and lined with 
salmon or lead blue silk, these jackets are very 
tasteful; they are also shown in navy blue serge, 
in the new bright poppy red serge, and in the plaid 
serges with a white ground barred with dull red 
and green, or in golden brown barred with éeru 
and red. Small English turbans, Tam o’ Shanter 
caps, or else smal! capote bonnets, are made of the 
white serge of the dress and decorated with white 
gilt, bronze, or silver braid, and with quills dipped 
in gilt or silver to match the braids. Tennis 
dresses are made of white flannels ornamented 
with brier stitching done in red or blue crewels. 
These havea sailor blouse or else a pleated waist, 
and the plain skirt has an over-skirt with the 
edge turned up in washer-woman fashion, and in 
this revers a pocket is made for the ball, The 
white dresses of serge with wool lace trimmings 
have already been described. 
NEW JACKET FRONTS. 

The loose jacket front is a marked feature of 
new dresses, and is added to round waists and 
those with basque backs alike. The simplest 
style of this kind is the square-cornered front of 
the Eton jacket, which fastens at the throat and 
falls open slightly below as far as the waist line, 
where it is cut off abruptly; it is sewed in the 
under-arm seams, and under this, sewed also in 
the under-arm seam, is a short pointed vest or 
waistcoat of velvet or silk under a cloth or other 
wool front. The waistcoat is buttoned closely, 
and the loose wool jacket is edged with hanging 
balls of passementerie, or with thick silk cord, jet 
beads, or with gilt buttons that are pointed in 
the eentre,and are known as officers’ mess but- 
tons. The back is then a closely fitted basque, 
with or without postilion pleats, and the velvet 
collar may be high and standing or turned over 
in Byron shape. This is used on simple serge 
and camel’s-hair dresses of blue, brown, black, 
or red, with the velvet vest of the same color. 
The skirt is in very wide pleats, and there is a 
full short apron and long back drapery. The 
Eton jacket, with a similar front and short back, 
was illustrated in the Bazar of last week. The 
very dressy Spanish or Bolero jacket has this 
loose front falling over a gathered vest of net; 
its short back, reaching just to the waist line, has 
below on the tournure a deep frill of pleated 
lace. This garment is very handsome when 
made of black Sicilienne, with thread lace for 
the soft vest and flounce, and beaded passemen- 
terie with drooping jet beads as an edging for 
the jacket, also covering its collar and cuffs. A 
skirt of black French lace made up over silk, 
either black, red, the new dull blue, or fawn-color, 
will be worn with such a jacket for dress oceca- 
sions, and it will also be worn with colored silk 
skirts. White, pale blue, and éeru jackets are 
similarly worn. 


WHITE MUSLIN DRESSES. 


Mull, organdy, and French nainsook are the 
sheer plain muslins used for the dresses to be 
worn by graduates, and for midsummer at the 
watering-places. To these may be added em- 
broidered Swiss muslin in sprigs and in dots, with 
embroidered flounces of various widths finished 
with scalloped edges. The thick embroidery is 
preferred this season, but the open patterns are 
still used, especially for heavier muslins, A com- 
bination of plain and embroidered muslin is seen 
in most of these dresses. The embroidery forms 
the short basque, and the plain lower part of the 
front and sides of the skirt, while plain muslin is 
draped as a short wrinkled apron with the edges 
turned under and sewed to the foundation skirt. 
The back drapery may be long and bouffant, of 
plain muslin simply hemmed, or it may be tucked 
across from belt to foot and hang plainly, or else 
there may be three, four, or, five embroidered 
flounces gathered across the back. The embroid- 
ered basque is not lined, but has two darts and 
two side forms, and is edged all around and up 
the front with narrow gathered scalloped em- 
broidery. In other dresses the front and sides 
of the skirt are covered with three or five em- 





broidered flounces, while in still others wide in- 
sertion is alternated with lengthwise box pleats 
of muslin. All these skirts are made over a false 
skirt of plain muslin that has gored front and side 
breadths, with a straight back breadth tied back 
by tapes underneath. One of the best arrange- 
ments for the back drapery of these wash dress- 
es, because it is simple and easily ironed, is to 
make a single very deep puff at the top of the 
back, and to the band where this puff is drawn 
below add a gathered breadth or flounce of em- 
broidery, or else continue the plain muslin to the 
foot, trimming it up both sides and across the 
bottom with embroidered edging, and perhaps a 
row of insertion. This back fullness has a sep- 
arate belt of its own, which buttons in front aft- 
er the belt to which the false skirt is attached 
has been buttoned behind. The back drapery is 
tacked across the false skirts at the end of the 
puff, and down each side below the puff. 

Embroidered yokes imitating the guimpe dress- 
es worn by children will be worn again by young 
ladies. The all-over embroidery may be used for 
the yoke, or else it is formed of alternate bands 
of fine tucks and of insertion. The lower edge 
of the yoke has a row of edging set on it with 
the scallops turned upward, and this is continued 
over the armholes like shoulder-straps. Standing 
collars with lace ruffles, and also Byron collars, 
are used with these yokes, Two or three rows 
of shirring are at the top and belt of the full 
muslin of the waist. The sash may be also of 
muslin three-eighths of a yard wide, trimmed 
with scalloped edging and attached to the back 
of the embroidered belt, where it is shirred in- 
stead of being strapped between its two loops, 
each half a yard long, and its two longer ends, 
This waist is prettily worn with a skirt entirely 
covered by two deep flounces trimmed with tucks, 
insertion, and edging, or else these flounces cover 
the front and sides, while the back has water- 
fall pleats, or it may be crosswise tucks. The 
most effective tucks are from an inch and a quar- 
ter to two inches in width, placed an inch apart. 
Embroidered belts are narrower than formerly, 
measuring only an inch and a half in breadth, 
and are stiffly lined. Muslin about forty inches 
wide is used for the back breadths that have a 
deep puff at top and a full flounce below. A flat 
panel of embroidery, with the scalloped edge 
turned toward the front, is down the sides of 
some skirts, separating the front flounces from 
the back drapery. Colored muslins and organ- 
dies are made up in the simple designs described 
here for white dresses, The full round house- 
maid-skirt will be worn quite plain with only a 
hem, or else it will be tucked nearly all its length 
from just below the belt to the hem. 

Egyptian lace and the Fedora laces in flounces 
and as net coverings are to be used over mulls 
for graduating dresses. The basque of the lace 
is lined throughout with the sheer mull, except 
just below the neck in front, where it is cut out 
triangularly, and a soft puff of the transparent 
net is sewed there to drop as low as the top of 
the first darts. The net is then draped as a 
Greek apron, and flounces of the lace are gather- 
ed at the foot and up the left side to the belt, 
while the back falls in pleats from the belt to the 
foot. Nuns’ veiling dresses, with rows of Egyp- 
tian lace between the box pleats of the skirt 
front, and outlining a vest on the corsage, are 
also made for the dresses of graduating classes. 
Still more elaborate dresses are of white India 
silk and the embroidered China crapes. 


RIBBONS FOR MUSLIN DRESSES. 


White satin or moiré ribbons two inches wide 
are used on graduates’ dresses ; pale salmon, sky 
blue, and poppy red are used singly on other 
white dresses, while the new idea is the combi- 
nation of ribbon of three colors in the way al- 
ready described in the Bazar, The bows used 
are of the most varied shapes; for instance, a 
large square bow or a fan-shaped bow is worn 
on the corsage on the left side of the waist line. 
At the throat, back of the neck, and on the pos- 
tilion, the bow must be of two or three drooping 
loops with sharply dented longer ends. The bow 
at the wrists may be a small square bow with 
two loops and two short ends, or else it may 
have a single loop turned toward the inside of 
the arm, with two short ends that drop below it. 
The belt of ribbon is now fastened in front by 
a bow with two loops, each half a yard long and 
with still longer ends, or else such a bow as this 
is placed on one side of the over-skirt, and a full 
rosette fastens the belt in front. Wide sash rib- 
bons are draped across the front and sides in 
folds, and have a long looped bow with ends on 
the right side, while the left end disappears un- 
der the back drapery. 


GLOVES. 


Tan-colored undressed kid gloves will remain 
in vogue through the spring and summer, their 
only rival in color being those of stone or gray 
shades. The loose-wristed mousquetaire gloves 
are still preferred, but they are drawn up more 
smoothly on the arm; those for street use are of 
the length of gloves fastened by eight buttons. 
With tailor dresses that have close-wristed sleeves, 
buttoned gloves fastened by four or six buttons 
are worn; these may be either of dressed or of 
undressed kid, and they are ornamented by three 
rows of stitching on the back. Silk gloves are 
made in the colors and with the dull finish of 
Suéde gloves, and they also copy them in design. 
For evening, very light shades of tan-color, beige, 
and écru Suéde gloves are worn with dresses of 
any color, and with black and with white dresses ; 
among these the twelve-button lengths are most 
used, as they are worn smoother on the arms 
than they were last year. Half-handed silk gloves, 
black, white, and colored, are very largely import- 
ed for wearing with summer dresses. Lace mitts, 
both black and white, are shown again for mid- 
summer; for handsome mitts are those of Chan- 
tilly laces with lengthwise stripes on the back to 








make the hands look slender; the more closely 
woven Marguerite mitts of silken threads are for 
morning and plain wear. 


VARIETIES. 


The new tricotine silks of large threads smooth- 
ly woven are about the weight of the twilled silk 
surah, and are to be used for summer silk dress- 
es. Gros grains of light quality are preferred to 
all other fabrics for black dresses. The satin 
surahs, however, are still liked as foundations 
for dresses of black piece lace. The flat repped 
silks called Mascotte woven are liked for com- 
binations with fine woollens in‘ the way watered 
silks are used. 

The Egyptian laces begin to rival Oriental and 
Moresque laces as trimmings for summer dresses. 
These have thread meshes, and appear to be hea- 
vily embroidered in flowery designs. They come 
in white, cream, and écru cotton, and are verv 
strong-looking. Fedora laces for the neck and 
sleeves of dresses have silk meshes lightly 
wrought with shaded designs like those of real 
laces. The dotted or point d’esprit laces belong 
to this class, and the new maiden-hair fern de- 
sign is one of its prettiest patterns. The Fedora 
net or piece lace is used over satin for basques 
or for drapery. 

The wool vak laces for trimmings are preferred 
in five-inch widths instead of those only three 
inches wide, as silk or thread or cotton laces are. 
The torchon designs are popular for yak lace, 
and cost from 75 cents up in single colors; those 
in two tones and with raised figures in the design 
are more costly. The yak net for making waists 
and for draperies is thirty inches wide from sel- 
vedge to selvedge, or else it has one edge scalloped 
that it may be used as a flounce. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Reprern; Litrer; ARNOLD, ConstaBLk, & Co.; 
Lorp & Taytor; E. J. Dennine, & Co.; and Srern 
BrotHers. 





PERSONAT. 


Mr. Grorae RIDDLE, whose readings have 
been remarkably popular this season, and who 
has been giving a brilliant series of entertain- 
ments at private houses in this city and Brook- 
lyn, is somewhat disconcerted at finding that 
there is another GzEorGe RippLe, somewhere in 
Missouri, who is the happy father of twenty-four 
children. 

—It is a rather singular fact that the Inte M. 
De Goncourt, one of the greatest of French 
novelists, ubhorred verse and writers of verse. 
His brother, who is still alive, indulges in the 
sume prejudice. Yet both of the Goncourts 
may be classed among men of delicate and ima- 
ginative minds. 

—The Drawing-room Club, which was organ- 
ized here at the beginuing of Lent, is to be sim- 
ply a Lenten society. It will have six meetings 
each year, and it will be carried on chiefly by 
young women. The meetings have been held 
this spring at the house of Mrs. Nerret, al- 
though Mr. Coartes DupLey WARNER’s 
tures, given at the request of the club, have 
been heard at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

—Many ladies in New York have expressed 
their willingness to take lessons in the use of 
foils at the Fencers’ Ciub, and they are looking 
forward eagerly to this novel pleasure. 

—Victok Hugo, when he wants inspiration, 
consults the stars, though it is well known that 
Hugo hardly ever writes nowadays. BaLzac 
prepared his mind for authorship by reading the 
Code Napole on, 

—Mr. Ropert BucHANAN, who has been in 
this neighborhood since last summer, has a poor 
opinion of Americans. He finds neither artistic 
sense nor literature nor official honesty among 
Americans. It seems to be hardly necessary, 
however, to set the judgments of Mr. Mart- 
THEW ARNOLD, Mr. EpMuNbD Gossg, and other 
thoughtful observers against the singular con- 
clusions of Mr. BUCHANAN, 

—One of Professor Joun Fiskr’s lectures, re- 
lating to Sir Guy CARLETON, recalls the fact 
that Mr. Henry Guy Car eTon, for a long time 
the editor of Life, and known now chiefly as tie 
author of a popular play, Victor Durand, is « 
lineal descendant of the gallant gentleman who 
had so prominent a place in the Revolution. 

—All sorts of reports about Epwin Boorn’s 
health and intentions are being circulated. The 
fact is that Mr. Boor suffers a great deal from 
dyspepsia and melancholia; but he is not likely 
to leave the stage for many years. His daugh- 
ter, Miss Epwina, is well liked in Boston. 

—A young woman, Miss Pearce, has been 
talking in several houses here upon will-power 
applied to health. Her theory is that no one 
need be sick, and that one may reduce himself 
with effort toa purely spiritual existence. Miss 
PEARCE eats only once in twenty-four hours. 

—The first public act of the Prince of Wales 
was to lay the foundation-stone of the National 
School at Prince’s Road, London, in 1860. The 
purpose of this school is to enable poor men to 
obtain elementary knowledge of the principles 
of design. 

—Mr. A. V. De Gorcourta, who was elected 
recently Vice-President of the New York Athletie 
Club, is one of the Governors of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

—Whenever “Sam”’ Sroan ts In his office, a 
bouquet of fresh flowers is sure to be fouud upon 
his desk. 

—GrORGE BoueaTon is responsible for this: 
“Let those who funey that the fringe, or * bang,” 
as it is called in America, is a new fashion, go to 
Marken, and see it in its glory.” 

—The very latest color is ashes-of- roses, 

—Easter cards this year are even more artist- 
ic than those of last season. They are decorated 
with spring flowers, singing-birds, and the bright 
faces of children, while the emblematic egy is 
as conspicuous as ever. Among: the PRrane 
cards are some very charming designs by W. 
HAMILTON GrBson, WALTER SATTEKLEE, Miss 
Heten W. Emery, Miss A. Hinps, Mrs. E. T. 
Fisher, and Miss Fipetia Bripers. Messrs. 
Prana & Co. have given a good deal of atten- 
tion to satin cut prints, which are in many nov- 
el shapes of art which exhibit delicate combina- 
tions of satin and plush. Pebbled gold and sil- 
ver mounts—which have been used in valen- 





| tines—are now introduced for Easter, 
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side of the row of loops work a 
single into every loop, inserting the 
needle from behind; and.on the 
stitches of this row work by turns 
a picot and a single on the follow- 
ing 3d stitch. After the border is 
fastened on the basket it is stud- 
ded with pompons, and clusters of 
pompons are attached at the sides, 
and festooned on 
crochet cord 
around the bot- 
tom. 


Waste-paper Basket. 

Tue basket has a rounded front 
and a flat back that is designed to 
stand or hang against the wall. It 
is lined with satin, and decorated on 
the outside with a plush drapery, 
consisting of a smooth piece of cop- 
per-colored plush ornamented with 
an applied spray in crochet-work, 
with festoons of 
olive plush at the 
lower edge. In the 
crochet spray the 
flower is worked 
with orange wool. 
Begin by making 9 
chain stitches, turn, 
pass 1, and work a 
single crochet, a 
short double cro- 
chet, 1 double, 2 
treble, 1 double, 1 
short double, and 1 
single on the rest; 
repeat this 5 times 
for the remaining 5 
petals, close with a 
slip stitch on the 
Ist chain, and then 
work around the 
edge of the flower in 


metallic cord, 1 sin- , . 
: Woo. anp Corpuroy Costume. 
gle on every stitch. 


Pea BAP see Page 2 
Work 2 of these DBACK-—[For Front, see Page 244.] 



















































































Crochet Purse. 


Tus purse is 
worked in crochet 
with saddler’s silk 
in two shades of 
fawn-color. Both 
ends are fastened 
by steel clasps, 
and midway be- 
tween them a steel 
ring is slipped on, 
which is wound 
with the darker 
silk and worked 
over in the lighter. 
Begin with a foun- 
dation of 68 stitch. 
Woot anp Vetvet Morning Gown. es, and join the 

Back.—[For Front, see Page 244. } ends. Work 57 
For pattern and description see Supple- rounds in single 

ment, No, L., Figs, 1-11. crochet, by turns 3 
rounds of the dark- 
er and 3 of the 
lighter silk; work 


"tens A 


Ome S 
= Te > 
vs 
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petals for the bud, For description see Supplement. 
work the stems in 
chain stitch with 
metallic cord, and 
add the leaves and « the stitches of each 
stems in olive wool. > : ee, ? ; x - “x34 A round around the 
For each leaf make P ; ~* ; “Ty J eT ne Gayl ST ee entire chain at the 
11 chain stitch- is 3 | = SS a ine i ; ;: top of the stitches 
es, pass 1, a SON my 4 ; res in the round be- 
single on the low. After com- 
next, 7 double pletingthe straight 
on the follow- 57 rounds, work 
ing 7, a short the curved ends, 
double and a and for this pur- 
single on the pose fold the 
next 2,a chain purse, and’on the 
stitch, which middle 32 stitches 
forms the point of the 34 in each 
of the leaf, the half of the end 
same along the work 9 rows, cro- 
opposite side cheting forward 
and back; at the 
beginning of each 


Fig. 1.—Foot-Rest.—Smyrna-Worx.—|[See 
Fig. 2, on Page 244.] 


Crocuet Purse. 


for the second half of the 
leaf, after which edge the 
leaf with metallic cord. 
Vein the leaves with olive 
and the flower with copper- 
colored chenille, and ‘tack 
the spray on the plush 
ground. The olive plush 
festoons are finished with a 
crochet edging. Begin this 
with a row of picots of the 
length required, each picot 
consisting of 5 chain stitches 
and a single on the lst of 
then. In the Ist row 
work by turns 5 chain 
and a single around the 

next picot, then work 

2 more rows, in 

which crochet 5 
chain and a 



















row work a chain stitch and 
pass a stitch, and at the end 
omit 2 stitches. Finish both 
halves of each end in the same 
manner. 


Chair Back.—Applied- 
Work and Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue centre of this chair back 
consists of a square of brocade 
silk with colored flowers on a 

cream-colored ground, the 
woven design being 
heightened by embroid- 

ery in colored silks 
which follows the 
outlines of the 
pattern. This 




















































































































Cuitp’s Coit.ar.—Micnar- 


CLoak For Girt From 8 To 10 DISE Braip AND 


Coat ror Girt FRoM 7 TO 


Years oLp.—Front.—[For Crocuer. 9 YEARS OLD. Tie, Hy 
Back, see Fig. 9, on For description F F ‘ 

: ront, see Fig 

Page 245. ] see Suppl. ee ore a 


on Page 245.] 


For pattern and 
description see 
Suppl., No. IL, 

Figs. 12-19. 


For pattern and de 
scription see Sees 
No. V., Figs. 39-45. 


single around 
the next 5 
chain. For the 
narrow border 
which binds the upper 
edge of the basket take 
a five-fold working thread, 
2 threads each of light and 
dark olive wool, and one of me- 
tallic cord. Form a stitch, 
wind the wool twice around a ruler 
about two inches wide, take the coils 
on the needle, and pull a loop through 
them and the stitch on the needle; con- 
tinue to repeat from *. Along the other 


inner part is 
surrounded by a 
border of dark red 

satin, ornamented with 
applied-work in plush of 
the same color, shown in Fig. 

2. A narrow band of plush 
covers the joining at the inner 
edge and borders tlie outer, and the 

leaves and flowers are: cut out in 
plush, pasted on the satin ground, and 
couched around the edges with a silk and 

gold cord. The satin is crossed with long 
stitches in gold thread, and a narrow border in 
chenille and French knots of silk is worked around 
the edge, which is finished with a tassel fringe. 


Fig. 1.—Worx-Basket wira Crocurt Borper.—[See Fig. 2 


on Page 244.] Fig. 2.—Borper ror Cain Back, Fic. 1.—Appiiep-Work. ApjusTaBLE Foorstoo. with EMBROIDERY. 























sleeping-room, shining on the brass knobs 
of his cot, on the silver ornamentations at 
the corners of his dressing-case, on three 
or four scent bottles on the tall cretonne- 
petticoated toilette table, and on the tired 
but resplendent figure of Bootles himself. 

He dragged the big chair pretty near to 
the fire, and dropped into it with a sigh of 
relief, absolutely too sick and weary to 
think about getting into bed just then. As 
Hartog had said, sometimes these head- 
aches. seized him, but it did not happen 
often; in fact, he had not had one for 
more than a year— 
quite often enough, 
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tles, just as if it could understand him. “ But 
the question is, where did you come from, and 
what’s to be done with you? You can’t stop 
here, you know.” 

The babe’s big blue eyes raised themselves to 
his, and the fingers which had been twined round 
his made a grab at his watch chain. 

“ Gar—gar—garr—rah !” it remarked, in such 
evident delight that Bootles laughed again. 

“Oh, you like it,do you? Well, you’re a queer 
little beggar ; no mistake about that. I wonder 
whom you belong to, and where you live when you 
are at home? Can’t be a barrack child—too 
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sert the child, or fail to acknowledge her, I will 
break my oath and proclaim our marriage. If 
you engage a nurse she will not be much trouble. 
She is a good and sweet-tempered child, and I 
have called her Mary, after your dear mother. 
Oh, how she would pity me if she could see me 
now! Farewell.” 


From that moment Bootles absolved “the fel- 
lows” from any share in the affair; but what to 
do with the child he had not the least idea. 

“Tt is the very devil,” he said aloud, watching 
the busy fingers still playing with his chain. 





he said. 

Well, he had been 
lying in the big and 
easy chair, his eyes 
shut and his hands 
hanging idly over 
the broad straps 
which served for 
arms, for perhaps 
half an hour, when 
to his surprise he 
heard a soft rus- 








GNON. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was considerably after midnight when one | 
of three officers seated at a whist table in the | 


mess-room of the Cavalry Barracks at Idlemin- 
ster, where the Scarlet Lancers were quartered, 
called out, “ Bootles, come and take a hand— 
there’s a good chap.” 

Captain Algernon Ferrers, more commonly 
known as “ Bootles,” looked up. 

“T don’t mind if I do,” he said, rising and 
moving toward them. ‘What do you want me 
todo? Who’s my partner?” 

The three other men stared at one another in 
surprise, for Bootles was one of the best whist- 
players in the regiment, and, in an ordinary way, 
would as soon have thought of counting honors 
as of settling the questions of partners other than 
by cutting, except in the case of a revenge. 

“Why, take a card, of course, my friend,” 
laughed Lacy, in a ridiculously soft voice. Lacy 
was a recent importation from the White Dra- 
goons, and had taken possession of the place left 
vacant in Bootles’s every-day life by Scott Laurie’s 
marriage. 

“Ah! yes; to be sure—cut, of course. 
lieve,” 


I be- 
said Bootles, looking at the three faces 
before him in an uncertain way—“ I believe I’ve 
got a headache.” 

“Oh! nothing like whist for a headache,” an- 
swered Hartog, turning up the last card. “ Ace 
of diamonds,” However, after stumbling through 
one game—after twice trumping his partner's 


trick, a revoke, and several such like blunders— | 


he rose to his feet. 

“It’s no use, you fellows; I’m no good to- 
night—I can’t even see the cards. Get some one 
to take my place and make a fresh start.” 

“Why, you're ill, Bootles,” Preston. 
“ What is it?” 


cried 
















“We «a 

devil of a head- 
ache,” answered 
Bootles, promptly. 
“Here’s Miles—the 
man. Good-night.” 
“ Good-night,” called the fel- 


very 


tling movement be- 
hind him. His first 
and not unnatural thought 
was that the fellows had 
come to draw him, so, 
without moving, he called 
out, “Oh! confound it all, 
don’t come boring a poor 
devil with a headache. By 
Jove, it’s cruelty to ani- 
mals, neither more nor 
less.” 

The soft rustling ceased, 
and Bootles closed his eyes 
again,with a devout prayer 
that they would in re- 
sponse to this appeal take 
themselves off. But pre- 
sently it began again, ac- 
companied by a sound 
which made his heart 
jump almost into his 
mouth, and beat so furi- 
ously as to be simply suf- 
focating. It stopped—was 
repeated — “ 7'he — DEV- 
IL,” muttered Bootles. 








But it was not the devil 
at all—more like a little 
angel, in truth, for, after a 
moment's irresolution, he sprang from his chair 
and faced the horror behind him. It really was 
a horror to him, for there, sitting up among the 
pillows of the cot, with the clothes pushed back, 
was a baby, a baby whose short golden curls 


| shone in the fire-light—a little child dressed in 


white, with a pair of wide-open, wondering eyes, 
as bright as stars and as blue as sapphires. 
Bootles stood in dismay staring at it. 
“ Where, in the name of all that’s wonderful, 
did you come from ?” he asked aloud, keeping at 


| a safe distance lest it should suddenly start howl- 









ing. 

‘But the little stranger did not howl; on the con- 
trary, as its bewildered eyes fell upon Bootles’s 
resplendent figure, his gold-laced scarlet jacket 
and gold-embroidered waistcoat of white velvet, 

his gold-laced overalls and jingling spurs, it 

stretched out its little arms and cried, “ Boo, 
boo, boo—!” 
Bootles took a step back in his sur- 
prise, and his headache vanished as if by 
magic. 
“ By—Jove !” he exclaimed. 
* Boo—boo—boo !” crowed the 
usurper of the cot, cheerily. 
Bootles went a step nearer. 
“Why, you’re a queer little 
beggar,’ he remarked. 


| from, eh ?” 
} The “ queer little beg- 


its tone, and started an- 
other system of crowing 
more triumphant and 
cheery than the first. 

“ Chucka — chucka— 
chucka—chuck!” it went. 
Bootles began to laugh. 
“Can’t talk, hey? Well, 


struggled fiercely to rise, 
and stretched out its 
small arms more impa- 
tiently than before. 
“Want to be lifted up, 
hey? Oh, but dash it,” 








lows after him. Then they settled 
down to their game, and Preston dealt. 

“Never saw Bootles seedy before,” 
said Lacy. 

“Oh yes! he gets these headaches 
sometimes,” answered Hartog. ‘ Not 
though. Miles, your lead.” 

Meantime Bootles went wearily away, almost 
feeling his road under the veranda of the mess- 
zooms, along the broad pavé in front of the offi- 
cers’ quarters, and up the wide flight of stone 
steps to his rooms facing the green of the bar- 
rack square.” Being the senior captain, with only 
one bachelor field-officer in the regiment, he had 
two large and pleasant rooms, not very grandly 
furnished, for, though a rich man, he was not an 
extravagant one, and saw no fun in having costly 
goods and chattels to be at the tender mercies of 
soldier servants ; but they were neat, clean, and 
comfortable, with a sufficiency of great easy trav- 
elling-chairs, plenty of fur rugs, and lots of pretty 
little pictures and knickknacks. 

The fire in his sitting-room was fast dying out, 
but a bright and cheerful blaze illumined his 


often, 





“LET’S GO AND HAVE A 
LOOK AT IT.” 





scratching his head per- 
plexedly, “J ‘can’t lift 
you up, vou know; it’s 
out of the question— 
impossible. By Jove, I 
might let you drop and smash you !” 

“ Chucka—chucka—chucka! Boo—oo—oo!” 
gobbled the baby, as if it was the best joke in the 
world. 

Bootles positively roared. 

“You don’t mind? Well, come along, then,” 
approaching very gingerly, and wondering where 
he should begin to get hold of it, so to speak. 

The baby soon settled that question, holding 
out its arms toward his neck. Then somehow 
he gathered it up and carried it in doubt and 
trepidation to the big chair by the fire, where the 
creature sat contentedly upon ' is knee, the curly 
golden head resting against his scarlet jacket, the 
soft fingers of oue baby hand tight twined round 
one of his, the other picking and wandering aim- 
lessly about the scrolls and curves of the gold 
embroidery on his waistcoat. 

“By Jove! you're a jolly little chap,’ 


’ 


said Boo- 





| he knew all their babies by 


“Where did you come | 


gar” suddenly changed | 


what do you want?” as it | 














dainty-looking, and not slobbery enough. And 
this dress’—taking hold of the richly embroid- 
ered white skirt—“ this must have cost a lot; 
and it’s all lace too.” 

He knew what embroidery cost by his own 
mess waistcoats and his tunics. Then not only 
was the dress of the child of a very costly de- 
scription, but its sleeves were tied up with Cam- 
bridge blue ribbons that were evidently new, and 
its waist was encircled by a broad sash of the 
same material and tint. Altogether it was just 
such a child as he was occasionally called upon 
to admire in the houses of his married brother 
officers ; yet that any lady in the regiment would 
lend her baby for a whole night to a set of harum- 
searum young fellows for 
the purpose of playing a 
trick on a brother officer 
was manifestly absurd. And 
besides that, Bootles was so 
good-natured and such a fa- 
vorite with the ladies of the 
regiment that he thought 


sight, and he became afraid 
that this one was indeed a 
little stranger in the land, 
welcome or unwelcome. 

Yet if it was the fellows’ 
doing, where had they got 
it? And if it was not the 
fellows’ doing, why should 
any one leave a baby asleep 
in his cot? The whole thing 
was inexplicable. 

Just then the child, in 
playing with his chain, 
slipped a little on the 
smooth cloth of his over- 
alls, and Bootles, with a 
“Whoa! ‘whoa, my lad!” 
hauled it up again. In do- 
ing so he felt a piece of pa- 
per rustle somewhere about 
the embroidered skirt. 

“A note! This grows 
melodramatic,” said Boo- 
tles, craning his head to 
find it. ‘Oh, here we are! 
Now we shall see.” 

The note was written ina 
firm, large, yet thoroughly 
feminine hand, and ran 
thus: 





“You will not absolve 
me from my oath of seere- 
cy respecting our marriage, 
though now that I have of- 
fended you, I may starve or 
go to the work-house. I 
can not break my oath, 
though you have broken all 
yours, but I am determined 
that you shall acknowledge 
your child. I am going to 
leave her to-night in your 
rooms with her clothes. By midnight I shall be 
out of the country. I do this because I lave ob- 
tained a good situation, and because when I reach 


| 
} 


} 


“BOOTLES, PROUD OF HIS NEW ACCOMPLISHMENT, LIFTED THE CHILD AWKWARDLY IN 


HIS ARMS.” 
He gathered it awkwardly in his arms, and rose 

to look for the clothing spoken of in the letter. 

Yes, there it was, a parcel of goodly size, wrapped 


| in a stout brown paper cover, and on the chair 


“T CAN'T CONDEMN THAT HELPLESS 
THING TO THE WORK-HOUSE.” 


beside his cot lay the out-door garments of a 
young child—a white coat bordered with fur, a 
fur-trimmed cap, and some other things, which 
Bootles did not quite understand the use of; 
white wool fingerless gloves (at least he did not 
know what else they could be), and some longer 
things of the same class, like stockings without 
feet. 


Bootles shook his head in bewilderment. ‘ Mo- 


ther means it to stop; J don’t know what to do,” 
he said, helplessly. 








/ 
4 
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| it 


pi eetwedine 





It occurred to him 
then that perhaps some 
of the fellows might be 
able to make a sugges- 


tion. He did not know 
= what to do with the 
child for the night, 
nor, for the matter of 


that, what to do with 
it forthe moment. He 


| had the sense not to take it out into the chill 


| my destination I shall have spent my last shilling. | 


I give you fair warning, however, that if you de- 


midnight air, and when he attempted to put it 
back into the cot it rebelled, clinging to his watch 
chain with might and main. 

“ Well, have it, then,” he said, slipping it off, 
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The baby, pleased with the glittering toy, set 
up a cry of delight, and Bootles took the oppor- 
tunity of slipping out. He entered the anteroom 
with a very rueful face, finding it pretty much as 
he had left it. Lacy was the first to catch sight 
of him. 

“ Hollo, Bootles! What's the mat-tah?” he 
asked. “Is your head worse ?” 

“My head? Oh, I forgot all about it,” Boo- 
tles replied. “ But, I say, I’m ina mess. There's 
a baby in my room.” 

“A wHat?” they cried, with one voice, 

“A baby,” repeated Bootles, dismally, 

“ Al—ive ?” asked Lacy, with his head on one 
side 

“Alive! Oh, very, very much so, and means 
to stop, for it has brought its entire wardrobe 
and a letter of introduction with it,” holding the 
letter for any one to take who chose. It was 
Lacy who did so, and he asked if he should read 
it up. 

‘© Yes, do,” said Bootles, dropping into a chair 
with a groan. ‘ Perhaps some one else will own 
to it.” 

So Lacy read the letter in his ridiculous drawl 
of a voice, and ceased amid profound silence— 
* Fa-ah-well !” 

“ Well 2” said Bootles, finding no one seemed 
inclined to speak. ‘ Well?” 

“ Well,” said Preston, solemnly, “if you want 
my opinion, Bootles, I think you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

A general laugh followed, but Bootles pro- 
tested. 

“Oh, don’t imagine it’s me. 
do with it. 
if I had.” 

“ No, no, of course not,” returned Miles, prompt- 
ly, but with an air which raised another shout. 

“Then it’s a plant,” announced Preston, in a 
tone of conviction, 

“Of course it’s a plant,” cried Bootles ; “ but 
why in the wide world should it be planted on me ?” 

“Why indeed ?” echoed Miles, feelingly. 

“ Besides,” Bootles continued, “some of you 
know my mother, and that her name was not 
Mary but Margaret.” 

Now as several of those present had known 
Ladv Margaret Ferrers very well, that was a 
strong point in favor of Preston’s assertion that 
the affair was a plant. The chief question, how- 
ever, was what could be done with the little 
stranger for that night. Some woman, of course, 
must look after it, but who? It was then after 
two o’elock, and the lights had been out hours 
ago in the married people’s quarters. Bootles 
did not know what to do, and said so. 

“Ts it in your room now?” Preston asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“Where did you find it’” 

“Tn my cot.” 

“The devil you did! I wonder you weren't 
frightened out of your very wits.” 

“T nearly was,” Bootles admitted. 

“Did you see it at once? Was it howling?” 

“Howling? Not a bit of it. Never saw a 
jollier little beggar in all my life.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Miles, blankly. “T say, you 
fellows, don’t that sound to you very much like 
the proud pap—ah ?” 

“You fellows” all laughed at this, even per- 
plexed Bootles, and Hartog asked a question. 

“ Did you see it directly, Bootles ?” 

“Oh no. Not for half an hour or more.” 

“ What on earth did you do?” 

“ Why, I looked at it, ot course. 
you have done ?” 

“Did you touch it 2” 

Bootles laughed. ‘ Yes, by Jove; the little beg- 
gar came to me like a bird.” 

“Great gods!” uttered Miles, “and you can 
doubt the fatherliness of that /” 

“Oh, what an ass you are!” returned Hartog ; 
then, as if by a bright inspiration, suggested, “I 
say, let’s go and have a look at it.” 

Thereupon the assembled officers, five of them, 
trooped along the way Bootles had stumbled over 
alone in the blindness of his now forgotten head- 
ache. The baby was still in the cot, contentedly 
playing with the watch and chain, and at the sight 
of the five resplendent figures it set up a loud 
“ Boo—boo—boo—ing,” followed by a “ Chucka 
—chucka—chucka—ing” ; evidently it consider- 
ed this was the land of Goshen. 

“Seems to take after its mother in its love for 
a scarlet jacket,” remarked Miles, sententiously. 
“T've heard that the child is father of the man— 
seems of the woman too.” 

* Bootles,” seid Lacy, gravely, “isn’t it very 
pwretty ?” 

“ Yes, poor little beggar.” 

“‘Let’s see you nurse it,” cried Hartog. 

So Bootles, proud of this new accomplishment, 
lifted the child awkwardly in his arms, pretty 
much as he might have done if it had been a sack- 
ful of eggs, and he had made a wager he wouldn’t 
break one of them. Ie carried it to the fire. 

“Just light the candles, one of you,” he said. 

“It's the image of Bootles,” persisted Miles. 

“ Well, it isn’t mine, except by deed of gift,” 
returned Bootles, with a laugh. 

* Bootles,” said Lacy, “look back over your 
past life—” Here he made a pause. 

“Well?” said Bootles, expectantly. 

“Twry to think if you can twrace any likeness 
to some early love, who may have marwried—or, 
for that matter, not have marwried—some one 
else, and—er—wremembering your kind heart— 
for you have a dashed kind heart, Bootles, there’s 
no denying it—may have found herself hard up 
or too much encumbered—for—er—you know, a 
babay is sometimes an awkward addition to a 
lady’s belongings—and may have twrusted to 
your—er—general—well, shall we say softness 
of chawracter to see it well pwrovided for—er— 
see” 

“No, I don’t, Of course I see what you mean, 
but I can’t—” 

“ Weller—" Lacy broke in, “ Il—er—pewr- 


I’ve nothing to 
I shouldn’t have come to you fellows 


What would 

















aps was not thinking so much of your case as of 
my own. You see,” appealing to the other three, 
“the advent of this—er—babay ewreates a pre- 
cedent, and—er—if it should chance to occur to 
my first love—it would be awkward—for me, very 
awkward. Her name,” plunging headlong into a 
story they all knew, “ was Naomi, and—er—she— 
er—in fact, jilted me for an elephantine parson, 
whose reverend name was—er—Fligg, Solomon 
Fligg. Now, if Mrs.—er—Solomon Fligg was to 
take it into her head to pack up the—er—eleven 
little Fliggs and send ’em to me—it would be 
what I should cali awkward—devilish awkward.” 
Lacy’s four hearers positively roared, and the 
baby on Bootles’s knee chuckled and crowed with 
delight. 

“T believe it understands,” Preston laughed. 

“No. But it seems a jolly little chap,” an- 
swered Bootles. “Oh, 1 forgot, tis a girl. I say, 
I do wish you fellows would advise me what to 
do, How can I get any one to attend to it?” 

“Oh, roll it up in the bed-clothes and sleep on 
the sofa. It will go to sleep when it’s tired,” 
said one. 

“With its clothes on?” said Bootles, doubt- 
fully. 

“T rather fancy they undress babies when they 
put ’em to bed.” 

“T don’t advise you to try. 
for to-night.” 

“There’s a cab just driven up. I believe it’s 
the Grays. I saw them go out dressed before 
dinner,” said Hartog. The Grays were the Ad- 
jutant and his wife, who lived in barracks. “She 
would help you in a minute.” 

“Oh, go and see; there’s a good chap,” Bootles 
cried, eagerly. 

Hartog therefore went out. He found that it 
was the Adjutant with his wife returning from a 
party, and to the lady he addressed himself. “ Oh, 
Mrs. Gray, Bootles is in such trouble—” he began. 

“In trouble ?—Bootles ?—Captain Ferrers ?” 
she said. ‘ What is the matter?” 

“ Well, he’s got a baby,” Hartog answered. 

“Got WHAT ?” Mrs. Gray cried. 

“A baby. It’s been left in his rooms, clothes 
and all, and Bootles don’t know what the de—, 
what in the world, I mean, to do with it,” 

“Shall I go in and see it?” Mrs. Gray asked. 

“T wish you would. Some of the others are 
there.” 

Well, eventually Mrs. Gray carried off the little 
stranger to her own quarters, and put it to bed. 
As for Bootles, he too went to bed, but during 
the whole of that blessed night he never slept a 
wink, 





Oh, it won’t hurt 


_-—. 


CHAPTER II. 


Wuew Bootles showed his face in the mess- 
room the following morning he was greeted by 
such a volley of chaff as would have driven a 
more nervous man, or one less of a favorite than 
himself, to despair. Already the story had gone 
the round of the barracks, and Bootles found the 
greater part of his brother officers ready and will- 
ing to take Miles’s view of the affair, whether in 
chaff or downright good earnest he could not say. 

“ Hollo! Bootles, my man,” shouted one when 
he entered, “ what’s this story we hear? Is it 
possible that Bootles—our immaculate and phil- 
anthropical Bootles— Oh, Bootles! Bootles! 
how are the mighty fallen !” 

“ Hey ?” inquired Bootles, sweetly. 

“T wouldn’t have believed it of you, Bootles ; 
I wouldn’t indeed. Any other fellow in the regi- 
ment—that soft-headed Lacy grinning over there, 
for instance—but ow Bootles—” He broke off 
as if words could not express the volumes he 
thouglit, but found his tongue and went on again 
before Bootles could open his mouth. ‘ Our Boo- 
tles with an unacknowledged wife sworn not to 
disclose her marriage—our Bootles with a baby 
—vour Bootles a Papa! Ob lor!” 

“Why didu’t vou manage better, Bootles ?” 
cried another. “You might have sent her an 
odd fiver now and then, You have plenty.” 

“Ts she pretty, Bootles ?” asked a third. 

“Was there by any chance a flaw in the mar- 
riage ?” inquired a fourth. 

“Do you think I'm a fool?” asked Bootles, 
pleasantly. “TI tell you it’s a plant. I know 
nothing about the creature.” 

“ Just my view,” struck in Miles. 
I said last night. Its absurd, you know, to ex- 
pect him to own it. No fellow would. Besides, 
does Bootles look like the father of a fine boun- 
cing baby that goes ‘Chucka, chucka, chuck’ ? 
It’s absurd, you know.” 

Even Bootles joined in the laugh which follow- 
ed, and Miles continued : 

“The only thing is—and it really is awkward 
for Bootles—tl.e extraordinary likeness. Blue 
eyes, golden hair, fair complexion. I should say 
myself”’—looking at his comrade critically, “ that 
at the same age Bootles was just such a baby as 
that which turned up so mysteriously last night.” 

“That’s as may be. Anyway, the youngster is 
not mine,” said Bootles, emphatically ; “and what 
to do with the little beggar J don’t know.” 

“Send it back to its mother,” suggested Dawson. 

“ But I don’t know who the mother is,” Bootles 
answered, impatiently. 

“Oh no; so you say. Well, then, the brat must 
have growed, like Topsy. If I were you, I should 
send it to the police station.” 

“The police station? Oh no; hang it all, the 
poor little beggar has done nothing to start the 
world in that way,” Bootles answered. 

“Did any of you?” asked Miles of the general 
company, “ever hear of a chap called Solomon ?” 

“T—er—did,” answered Lacy, promptly. “His 
other name was—er—Fligg. The Reverend Sol- 
omon Fligg.” 

“Oh, we’ve all heard of him! but I meant a 
rather more celebrated person. There is a story 
about him—I rather think it’s in Proverbs” — 
eliciting a yell of laughter. ‘Not Proverbs? 
Well, perhaps it’s in the Song of Solomon. It’s 
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about two mothers, who each had a baby, and one 
of them managed to smother hers in the night, 
and finding it dead when she woke up in the 
morning, claimed the other baby. Of course the 
other woman kicked up a row, a regular shindy, 
and they came before Solomon to get the matter 
settled. ‘Both claim it, said he. ‘Oh, chop it 
in half, and let each have a share—’ But you 
all know the rest. How the real mother gave up 
her claim sooner than see the child halved. Now 
in this case, vou see, Bootles hasn’t the heart to 
send the child off to the police station, as he 
would if—” 

“ Here’s the Colonel,” said some one at this 
point, and in less than two seconds he appeared. 

“Why, Ferrers,” he said, “I’ve been hearing 
a queer tale about you.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Bootles, dismally ; “ and where 
it will end 7 don’t know! Here am I saddled—” 

“Well, of course you know whether the child 
has any claim upon you—” the Colonel began. 

“Upon my honor it has not, Colonel,” said 
Bootles, earnestly. 

“Then that, of course, settles the question,” 
replied the Colonel, with a frown at the grinning 
faces along the table. “I should send the child 
to the work-house immediately.” 

“The work-house,” repeated Bootles, reflect- 
ively. 

“TIl bet any one a fiver he don’t,” murmured 
Miles to his neighbors. 

“Not he. Madame la Mére knew what she 
was doing when she picked out Bootles. He'll 
get one of the sergeants’ wives to look after it; 
see if he don’t.” 

After the chief had left the room, Bootles con- 
tinued his breakfast in silence, considering the 
two suggestions for the disposal of the child. 
Now, if the truth be told, Bootles had a horror of 
work-houses. He had gone deeply into the “ Cas- 
ual” question, and pitied a tramp from the very 
inmost recesses of his kind heart. It fairly made 
him sick to think of that bonny golden head 
growing up among the shorn and unlovely locks 
of a pauper brood—to think of the little soft fin- 
gers that had twined themselves so confidently 
about his own, and had picked at the embroid- 
eries of his mess waistcoat, being slapped by the 
matron, or set as soon as they should be strong 
enough to do coarse and hard work, to develop 
into the unnaturally widened and unkempt hand 
of a “ Marchioness”—to think of that little dainty 
thing being nourished on skilly, or on whatever 
hard fare pauper children are fed—to think of 
that little aristocrat being brought up among the 
children of thieves and vagabonds ! 

“Oh, confound it all,” he broke out, “I can’t.” 

“T never expected you could,” retorted Miles. 
“Tt wouldn’t be natural if you did.” 

This time Bootles did not laugh; on the con- 
trary, he looked up and regarded Miles with a 
grave and searching gaze, rather disconcerting to 
that quizzical young gentleman. 

“ Are you judging me out of your own bushel ?” 
he asked. 

“ How? 
mered, 

“Do you happen to know anything of the mat- 
ter?” Bootles persisted. 

“T? Ohno. On my honor I don’t.” 

“Ah! As the Colonel said just now, that set- 
tles the question, You're a very witty fellow, 
Miles, very. I shouldn’t wonder, after a while, if 
you ain’t quite the sharp man of the regiment. 
Only your jokes are like the clown’s jokes at the 
circus—one gets to know them. They’re in this 
kind of way: 

“Ever been in Paris, Mr. Lando ?” 

“*Ves, of course, Bell.’ 

“¢Ever been in Vienna, Mr. Lando?” 

“*To be sure, Bell.’ 

“*Ever been in Geneva, Mr. Lando ?’ 

“*Of course I have, Bell.’ 

“*Ever been in jail, Mr. Lando ?” 

“*Of course I have, Bell—at least—that's to 
say—I mean—no, of course I haven't.’ 

“Why, Mr. Lando, I saw you there.’ 

“©You saw me in jail, Bell? And what were 
you doing to see me?’ 

“Oh! grandly, ‘I was staying with the gov- 
ernor for the good of my ’ealth.’ 

“* And hadn’t stealing a cow something to do 
with it, eh, Bell ? 

“*Yah. Who stole a watch?” 

“* A Jersey cow, eh, Bell?’ 

“*Yah. What time is it, Mr. Lando? 

“*Just about milking time, Bell, my friend.’ 

“Tt’s all very funny once, you know, Miles,” 
Bootles ended, disdainfully. “ But when you've 
been to the circus half a dozen times you don’t 
see anything to laugh at, somehow.” 

For grace’s sake Miles was obliged to laugh, 
for every one else roared, except Bootles, who 
went on speaking very gravely: 

“T know it’s very amusing to make a joke of 
the affair, to say I know more about it than I will 
confess. I have told the Colonel on my honor 
that the child is not mine, nor do I know whose 
it is. If it were mine I should not have made 
the story public property—it’s not in reason that 
I should. My difficulty is what to do with it. 
The Colonel suggests the work-house, Dawson the 
police station—one simply means the other, and 
I can’t bring me to do it. It is an awful thing 
for the child of a tramp or a thief to be reared 
in a work-house—and this is no common person’s 
child. For anything I know it may belong to one 
of you.” 

“That’s true enough,” observed a man who had 
not yet taken part in the discussion, except to 
laugh now and then. “But remember, Booties, 
if you saddle yourself with the child you will 
have to go on with it. It will stick to you like a 
burr, and though we are all ready to accept your 
word of honor, the world may not be so. If you 
put the brat out to nurse in the regiment, the 
story may crop up years hence, just when vou 
least desire or expect it; and, you know, a story 
—wixed and confused by time and repetition— 
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about a deserted wife may come to have a very 
ugly sound about it. Now if, as the Colonel sug- 
gests, you send the child to the work-house, you 
wash your hands of the whole business. Then, 
again, if the brat is brought up in the regiment, 
with the disadvantage of your protection, what will 
she be in twenty years’ time? Neither fish, flesh, 
nor good red herring. Far better the oblivion of 
pauperism than the distinction among the men of 
being Captain Ferrers’s—shall we say protégée ?” 

“Yes, there’s a great deal in that,” Bootles 
admitted. He had at all times a great respect 
for Harkness, and profound faith in the sound- 
ness of his judgment. He saw at once that any 
plan of bringing the child up among the married 
people of the regiment would not do, and yet— 
the work-house. 

He rose from the table and settled his forage 
cap upon his head, ‘1 dare say you fellows will 
laugh at me,” he said, almost desperately, as he 
pulled the chin strap over his mustache; ‘“ but I 
can’t condemn that helpless thing to the work- 
house—I can’t, and that’s all about it. It seems 
to me,” he went on, rubbing the end of his whip 
on the back of a chair, and looking at no one—* it 
seems to me that the child’s future in this world 
and the next depends upon the course I take 
now. And you may laugh at me—I dare say you 
will,” he said, quite nervously for him—* but I 
shall get a proper nurse to take charge of it, and 
I shall keep it myself until some one turns up to 
claim it—or—or for good.” 

Just then officers’ call sounded, and Bootles 
made a clean bolt of it, leaving his brother offi- 
cers staring amazedly at one another. The first 
of them to make a move-was Lacy—the first, too, 
to speak. 

“ Upon my soul,” said he, “ Bootles is a devilish 
fine fellow; and d it all,” he added, getting 
very red, and scarcely drawling, in his intense 
rage of admiration, “if there were a few more 
fellows in the world like him, it would be a vewry 
diffewrent place to what it is.” 

[T0 BE OONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XIV.—{ Continued.) 
“ ABOUT ILLINOIS.” 


ND soon they were afloat again. But what 
A $3was this that was coming over the brief win- 
ter afternoon? The sultry south wind did not die 
away, nor yet did any manifest clouds appear in 
the heavens, but a strange gloom began to fill the 
skies, obscuring the sun, and gradually becoming 
darker and darker. It was very strange, for, 
while the skies overhead were thus unnaturally 
black, and the lapping water around them simi- 
larly livid, the low-lying hills between these were 
singularly keen and intense in color. The air 
was hot and close, though the breeze still came 
blowing up Strath.Terry. There was a feeling 
as if thunder were imminent, though there were 
no clouds anywhere gathering along the purple 
mountain-tops. 

This unusual darkness seemed to affect the fish- 
ing. Round after round they made, touching no- 
thing but one or two kelts, and this Ronald de- 
clared to be a bad sign, for that when the kelts 
began to take there was small chance of a clean 
fish. However, Miss Carry did not care. She had 
caught her first salmon ; that was enough. Nay, 
it was sufficient to make her very cheerful and 
communicative, and she told him a good deal 
about her various friends in the Garden City; but 
more especially, as it seemed to the respectful 
listener, of the young men who, from a humble 
beginning, had been largely successful in busi- 
ness; and she asked him many questions about 
himself, and was curious about his relations with 
Lord Ailine. Of course she went on the assump- 
tion that the future of the world lay in America, 
and that the future of America lay in the bounti- 
ful lap of Chicago; and she half intimated that 
she could not understand how any one could 
waste his time anywhere else. Her father had 
been born in a log cabin; but if he—that is, Ron- 
ald—could see the immense blocks devoted to 
“Hodson’s reaper” “on Clinton and Canal streets,” 
he would understand what individual enterprise 
could achieve out West. The “ manifest destiny” 
of Chicago loomed large in this young lady’s 
mind; the Eastern cities were “ not in it,” so to 
speak ; and Ronald heard with reverence of the 
trade with Montana, and Idaho, and Wyoming, 
and Colorado, and Utah, and Nevada. It is true 
that she was recalled from this imparting of in- 
formation by a twenty-five minutes’ deadly strug- 
gle with a creature that turned out, after all, to 
be a veritable clean salmon; and with this tri- 
umph ended the day’s sport, for the afternoon 
was rapidly wearing to dusk. The gloom of the 
evening, by-the-way, was not decreased by a vast 
mass of smoke that came slowly rolling along be- 
tween the black sky and the black lake; though 
this portentous thing—that looked as if the whole 
world were on fire—meant nothing further than 
the burning of the heather down Strath Terry 
way. When both cobles were drawn up on the 
beach, it was found that Mr. Hodson had also 
added one clean salmon to his score; so that the 
five fish, put in a row on the grass, made a very 
goodly display, and were a sufficiently auspicious 
beginning. 

“Carry,” said her father, as they walked home 
together in the gathering darkness, “ do you know 
what vou are expected todo? You have caught 
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your first salmon: that means a sovereign to the 
men in the boat.” 

“T will give a sovereign to the young fellow,” 
said she, “and willingly ; but I can’t offer money 
to Ronald.” 

“Why not? It is the custom here.” 

“Oh, I declare I couldn’t do it. My gracious, 
no! I would sooner—I would sooner—no, no, 
pappa dear, I could not offer him money.” 

“Well, we must do something. You see, we 
are taking up all his time. I suppose we'll have 
to send for another gillie, if you care to go on 
with that boat.” 

“T should think I did!” she said. “ But why 
should you send for another gillie so long as Ron- 
ald says he is not busy? I dare say he can tell 
us when he is; I don’t believe he’s half so shy as 
he looks. And he’s much better fun than one of 
these Highlanders ; he wants his own way; and, 
with all his shyness, he has a pretty good notion 
of himself and his own opinions. He don’t say 
you are a fool if you differ from him; but he 
makes you feel like it. And then, besides,” she 
added, lightly, “we can make it up to him some 
way or other. Why, I have been giving him a 
great deal of good advice this afternoon.” 

“You? About what?” 

“ About Illinois,” she said. 





CHAPTER XV. 
WILD TIMES. 


Wuart that mysterious gloom had meant on the 
previous evening was revealed to them the next 
morning by a roaring wind that came swooping 
down from the Clebrig slopes, shaking the louse, 
and howling through the bent and leafless trees. 
The blue surface of the lake was driven white 
with curling tips of foam; great bursts of sun- 
light sped across the plains and suddenly lit up 
the northern hills; now and again Ben Hope or 
Ben Hee or Ben Loyal would disappear altogeth- 
er behind a vague mass of gray, and then as 
quickly break forth again into view, the peaks 
und shoulders all aglow, and the snow patches 
glittering clear and sharp. The gillies bung 
about the inn door, disconsolate. Nelly made no 
speed with the luncheon baskets. And probably 
Mr. Hodson and his daughter would have re- 
lapsed into letter-writing, reading, and other fee- 
ble methods of passing a rough day in the High- 
lands, had not Ronald come along and changed 
the whole aspect of affairs. For if the wind was 
too strong, he pointed out, to admit of their work- 
ing the phantom-minnow properly, they might at 
least try the fly. There were occasional lulls in 
the gale. It was something to do. Would Miss 
Hodson venture? Miss Hodson replied by swing- 
ing her water-proof on her arm, and they all set 
out. 

Well, it was a wild experiment. At first, in- 
deed, when they got down to the shores of the 
loch, the case was quite hopeless ; no boat—much 
less a shallow flat-bottomed coble—could have 
lived in such a sea; and they merely loitered 
about, holding themselves firm aguinst the force 
of the wind, and regarding as best they might 
the savage beauty of the scene around them— 
the whirling blue and white of the loch, the dis- 
appearing and re-appearing hills, the long promon- 
tories suddenly become of a vivid and startling 
yellow, and then as suddenly again steeped in 
gloom, But Miss Carry was anxious to be aboard, 

“We should only be driven across to the shore 
yonder,” Ronald said; “ or maybe capsized.” 

“Oh, but that would be delightful,” she re- 
marked, instantly. “I never had my life saved. 
It would read very well in the papers.” 

“Yes, but it might end the other way,” her fa- 
ther interposed. ‘ And then I don’t see where 
the fun would come in—though you would get 
your newspaper paragraph all the same.” 

Ronald had been watching the clouds and the 
direction of the squalls on the loch; there was 
some appearance of a lull. 

“We'll chance it now,” he said to the lad; 
and forthwith they shoved the boat into the wa- 
ter, and arranged the various things. 

Miss Carry was laughing. Sle knew it was an 
adventure. Her father remonstrated; but she 
would not be hindered. She took her seat in the 
coble, and got hold of the rod; then they shoved 
off, and jumped in; and presently she was pay- 
ing out the line, to which was attached a Silver 
Doctor about as long as her forefinger. Casting, 
of course, was beyond her skill, even had the wind 
been less violent; there was nothing for it but to 
trail the fly through these rushing and tumbling 
and hissing waves. 

And at first everything seemed to go well 
enough—except that the coble rolled in the 
trough of the waves so that every minute she ex- 
pected to be pitched overboard, They were drift- 
ing down the wind; with the two oars held hard 
in the water to retard the pace; and the dancing 
movement of the coble was rather enjoyable; and 
there was a kind of fierceness of sunlight and 
wind and hurrying water that fired her brain. 
These poor people lingering on the shore—what 
were they afraid of ? Why, was there ever any- 
thing so delightful as this—the ery of the wind 
and the rush of the water ; ; and everything around 
in glancing lights and vivid colors; for the lake 
was not all of that intense and driven blue—it 
became a beautiful roseate purple where the sun- 
light struck through the shallows on the long 
banks of ruddy sand. She would have waved 
her cap to those poor forlorn ones left behind, 
but that she felt both hands must be left free, in 
case of emergency. 

But alas! that temporary lull in which they 
had started was soon over. A sharper squall 
than any before came darkening and tearing 
across the loch; then another and another ; until 
a downright gale was blowing, and apparently 
increasing every moment in violence. Whither 
were they drifting? They dared not run the co- 
ble ashore; all along those rocks a heavy sea was 











breaking white; they would have been upset and 
the boat stove in in a couple of minutes. 

“This ’ll never do, Johnnie lad,” she heard 
Ronald call out. “ We'll have to fight her back, 
and get ashore at the top.” 

“Very well; we can try.” 

And then the next moment all the situation of 
affairs seemed changed. There was no longer 
that too easy and rapid surging along of the ¢o- 
ble, but apparently an effort to drive her through 
an impassable wall of water; while smash after 
smash on the bows came the successive waves, 
springing into the air, and coming down on the 
backs of the men with a rattling volley of spray. 
Nay, Miss Carry too got her Highland baptism— 
for all her crouching and shrinking and ducking; 
and her laughing face was running wet; and her 
eyes—which she would not shut, for they were 
fascinated with the miniature rainbows that ap- 
peared from time to time in the whirling spray— 
were half blinded. But she did not seem to care. 
There was a fierce excitement and enjoyment in 
the struggle—for she could see how hard the 
men were pulling. And which was getting the 
better of the fight—this firm and patient endea- 
vor, or the fell power of wind and hurrying seas ? 

And then something happened that made her 
heart stand still: there was a shriek heard above 
all the noise of the waves—and instinctively she 
caught up the rod, and found the line whirling 
out underneath her closed fingers. What was it 
Ronald had exclaimed? “ Oh, thunder !” or some 
such thing; but the next moment he had calied 
to her in a warning voice, 

“Sit still—sit still—don’t move—never mind 
the fish—let him go—he’ll break away with the 
fly and welcome.” 

But it seemed to him cowardly advice too; and 
she one behind her father in the score. He sent 
a glance forward in a kind of desperation: no, 
there was no sign of the squall moderating, and 
they were a long way from the head of the loch. 
Moreover, the salmon, that was either a strong 
beast or particularly lively, had already taken 
out a large length of line, in the opposite direction. 

“Do you think,” said he, hurriedly, “ you could 
jump ashore and take the rod with you, if I put 
you in at the point down there ?” 

“Yes, she said, eagerly enough. 

“You will get wet.” 

“T don’t care a cent about that; 
whatever you say.” 

He spoke a few words to the lad at the bow, 
and suddenly shifted his oar thither. 

“ As hard as ye can, my lad.” 

And then he seized the rod from her, and be- 
gan reeling in the line with an extraordinary ra- 
pidity, for now they were drifting down the loch 
again. 

“Do ye see the point down there, this side the 
bay ?” 

ay 

“There may be a little shelter there, and we’re 
going to try to put ye ashore. Hold on to the 
rod whatever ye do, and get a footing as fast as 
ye can.” 

“ And then ?” she said. “ What,then? What 
am I to do?” for she was rather bewildered, the 
water still blinding her eyes, the wind choking 
her breath. 

“ Hold on to the rod, and get in what line ye 
can.” 

All this wild, rapid, breathless thing seemed to 
take place at once. He gave her the rod, seized 
hold of his oar again, and shifted it; then they 
seemed to be turning the bow of the boat toward 
a certain small promontory where some bireli- 
trees and scattered stones faced the rushing wa- 
ter. What was happening, or going to happen, 
she knew not, only that she was to hold on to 
the rod; and then there was a sudden grating of 
the bow on stones, a smash of spray over the 
stern, the coble wheeled round, Ronald had leaped 
into the water, and, before she knew where she 
was, he had seized her by the waist and swung 
her ashore ; and though she fell, or rather slipped, 
and quietly sat down on some rocks, she still 
clung to the rod, and she hardly had had her feet 
wet. This was what she knew of her own posi- 
tion. As for Ronald and the lad, they paid no 
further heed to her, for they were seeking to get 
the coble safe from the heavy surge; and then, 
again, she had her own affairs to attend to, for the 
salmon, though it was blissfully sulking after the 
first long rushes, might suddenly make up its mind 
for cantrips. 

Then Ronald was by her side again, 
breathless. 

“You've still got hold of him? That’s right ; 
but give him his own time. Let him alone; I 
don’t want him in here among the stones in rough 
water like this.” 

And then he said, rather shamefacedly, “ I beg 
your pardon for gripping ye as I had to do; I— 
I thought we should have been over, and you 
would have got sorely wet.” ; 

“Oh, that’s all right,” she said, seeking in vain 
amid the whirling waste of waters for any sign or 
glimpse of the salmon. “But you—you must be 
very wet;-why did you jump into the water ?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing. There, let him go !—give 
him his own way! Now'reel‘in a bit; quicker— 
quicker. That'll do now.” 

As soon as she had got the. proper strain on 
the fish again, she held out her right hand. 

“Pull off my glove, please,” she said, but still 
with her eyes intent on the whirling waves. 

Well, he unbuttoned the long gauntlet, though 
the leather was all saturated with water, but when 
he tried the fingers, he could not get them to yield 
at all; so he had to pull down the gauntlet over 
the hand, and haul off the glove by main force ; 
then he put it in his pocket, for there was no time 
to waste on ceremony, 

There was a sudden steady pull on the rod, 
and away went the reel. 

“Let him go—let him go! 
and a clean fish too |” 

“I couldn’t see him at all,” she complained, 
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“ He’s a long way out—and a good job too; I 
hope he’ll tire himself out there before we bring 
him in among the stones.” 

“Tt’s a big fish, that one,” said the lad Johnnie, 
who had drawn near with the clip. 

Moreover, the gale was abating somewhat, 
though the’ big waves still kept chasing each 


other in and springing high on the rocks. She 
became more eager about getting the fish. Hith- 


erto she had been rather excited and bewildered, 
and intent only on doing what she was bid, now 
the prospect of really landing the salmon had 
become joyful. 

“ But how shall we ever get him to come in 
here ?” she said. 

“ He’s bound to come if the tackle holds ; and 
I’m thinking he’s well hooked, or he’d been off 
ere now, with all this seurrying water.” 

She shifted the rod to her right hand—her left 
arm was beginning to feel the continued strain. 
“ Has the other boat been out ?” she asked. 

“No, no,” said he; and then he laughed. “ It 
would be a fine thing if we could take back a 
good fish. I know well what they were thinking 
when we let the boat drift down the second time 
—they were thinking we had got the line aground, 
and were in trouble. And now they canna see 
us; it’s little they're thinking that we’re playing 
a fish.” 

“We” and “us,” he said, quite naturally ; and 
she, also, had ok into the way of calling him Ron- 
ald—as every one did. 

Well, that was a long and a stiff fight with the 
salmon; for whenever it found that it was being 
towed into the shallows, away it went again, with 
rush on rush, so that Miss Carry had her work 
cut out for her, and had every muscle of her arms 
and back aching. 

“ Twenty pounds, you'll see,” she heard the lad 
Johnnie say to his companion; and Ronald an- 
swered him, 

“T would rather than ten shillings it was.” 

Twenty pounds! She knew that this was rather 
a rarity on this loch, ten or eleven pounds being 
about the average; and if only she could capture 
this animal—in the teeth of a gale, too—and go 
back to the others in triumph, and also with an- 
other tale to tell to Lily Selden! She put more 
and more strain on; she had both hands firm 


on the butt; her teeth were set hard. Twenty 
pounds! Or if the hook should give way? or 


the line be cut on a stone? or the fish break it 
with a spring and lash of its tail? Fortunately 
she knew but little of the many and heart-rending 
accidents that happen in salmon-fishing, so that 
her fears were fewer than her hopes, and at last 
her heart beat quickly when she saw Ronald take 
the clip in his hand. 

But he was very cautious, and bade her take 
time, and spoke in an equable voice, just as if she 
were not growing desperate, and wondering how 
long her arms would hold out! Again and again, 
by dint of tight reeling up and putting on a deadly 
strain, she caught a glimpse of the salmon, and 
each of these times she thought she could guide 
it sailingly toward the spot “where Ronald was 
crouching down by the rocks; and then again it 
would turn and head away and disappear, taking 
the line very slowly now, but still taking it. She 
took advantage of one of these pauses in thie fight 
to step further back some two or three yards; 
this was at Ronald’s direction, and she obeyed 
without understanding. But soon she knew the 
reason; for at last the salmon seemed to come 
floating in without even an effort at refusal, 
and as she was called on to give him the butt 
firmly, she found she could almost drag him right 
up and under Ronald’s arm. And then there 
was a loud “ Hurrah!” from the lad John as the 
big silver fish gleamed in the air, and the next 
second it was lying there on the withered grass 
and breckan. Miss Carry, indeed, was so excited 
that she came near to breaking the top of the 
rod; she forgot that the struggle was over, and 
still held on tightly. 

“ Lower the top, miss,” the lad John said; “ 
ye can put the rod down altogether.” 

Indeed, he took it from her to lay it down safe- 
ly; and right glad was she, for she was pretty 
well exhausted by this time, and fain to take a 
seat on one of the rocks while they proceeded to 
weigh the salmon with a pocket seale. 

“Seventeen pounds, and a beauty; as pretty a 
fish as ever I saw come out of the loch.” 

“Well, we’ve managed “it, Ronald,” said she, 
laughing, “ but I don’t know how. There he is, 
sure, but how we got him out of that hurricane I 
can’t tell.” 

“There was twice I thought ye had lost him,” 
said he, gravely. ‘ The line got desperately slack 
after-ye jumped ashore.” 

“ Jumped ashore?” she said. ‘Seems to me 
I was flung ashore like a sack of old clothes.” 

“But ye were not hurt?” said he, glancing 
quickly at her. 

“No, no, not-a bit—not even wet—and if I had 
been, that is enough for anything.” 

“Johnnie lad, get some rushes and put the fish 
in the box. We'll have a surprise for them when 
we get back, I’m thinking.” 

“And can we get back ?”” she said. 

“We'll try, anyway. Oh-yes; it’s no so bad 
now.” 

But still it was a stiff pull, and thev did not 
think it worth while to put out the line again. 
Miss Carry devoted her whole attention to shel- 
tering herself from the spray, and was fairly suc- 
cessful. When at length they reached the top 
of the loch and landed, they were treated to a 
little mild sarcasm from those who had prudently 
remained on shore. But they said nothing; the 
time was not yet come. 

Then came the question as to whether they 
could pull down the opposite side of the loch to 
the big rock; for there they would have shelter 
for lunch, while here in the open every gust that 
swooped down from the Clebrig slopes canght 
them in mid-career, Nay, just then the wind 
seemed to moderate, so they made all huste inte 








the cobles, and in due time the whole party were 
landed at the rock, which, with its broad ledges 
for seats and its overhanging ferns, formed a very 
agreeable and sheltered resort. Of course there 
was but the one thing wanting. A fishing party 
at lunch on the shores of a Highland loch is a 
very picturesque thing, but it is incomplete with- 
out some beautiful silver-gleaming object in the 
foreground. There always is a bit of grass look- 
ing as if it were just meant for that display, and 
when the little plateau is empty there is some- 
thing wrong with the picture. 

“Well, you caught something,” her father said. 

“ Yes, we did,” she answered, innecently. 

“ You must be wet through. Sometimes I could 
not see the boat at all for the showers of spray. 
Did you get much shelter where you stopped ?” 

“ Not much—a little.” 

‘It was a pretty mad trick, your going out at 
all. Of course Ronald only went to please you ; he 
must have known you hadu’t a ghost of a chance 
in a gale like that,” 

‘“ Pappa dear,” said she, “ there’s nothing mean 
about me. There’s many a girl I know would 
play it on her pa; but I’m not one of that kind. 
When I have three kings and a pair—” 

“Stop it, Carry,” said he, angrily; “I’m tired 
of your Texas talk. What do you mean?” 

“T only want to show my hand,” she said, sweet- 
ly; and she called aloud, “ Johnnie !” 

The young lad jumped up from the group that 
were cowering under the shelter of the stone dike. 

“ Bring the fish out of the boat, please.” 

[To BE CONTINURD.]} 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oup-FasHioneD Giri.—It is not fashionable “for a 
bride to send samples of her different wedding dresses 
with her invitations.” 

Frontier Post.—A pleated belted basque and tuck- 
ed round skirt are best for a blue flannel dress for a 
girl of thirteen. A kilt skirt and waist with a yoke 
will be suitable for plaid wool dresses. Girls of eight 
or nine years are not too old for Mother Hubbard 
dresses. The plain waist Gretchen dress is pretty for 
them also. 

sAL.—It is proper for the bride’s mother to give her 
away when she has no father, brother, or near relative 
or friend. Sometimes a brother quite near her own 
age officiates in such a case. 

A Sussoritsner.—Oriental and Moresque laces and the 
crystal-beaded laces are all used on white satin. You 
can dispense with the titles on announcement cards. 
There are bison cloths and serges of light weight for 
spring travelling dresses. 

Oxatis.—Get écru or light gray mohair for a pretty 
and stylish travelling dress. Mz¢ ake a white flannel in 
tailor style, severe, and with only a little silver braid 
edging it. Make the mohair like the bixon-serge cos- 
tume illustrated on page 180, of Bazar No. 11, Vol. 
XVIIL, using the sash of moiré, but omitting the trim- 
ming around the skirt. Get plain velvet for a smail 
wrap—not figured. 

An Inqureer.—Dress skirts do not cling to the fig- 
ure as they formerly did. Get lace the color of your 
sample, 

J.—Your silk is in good style for a vest and lower 
skirts made with a plain écru silk basque matching 
your sample, and finished with maroon velvet collar 
and cuffs. White muslin, veiling, lace, and bison-cloth 
dresses will be worn by graduates. A pretty model is 
on the first page of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XVIII. Garnet 
wool and a velvet skirt are not suitable for a travelling 
dress; instead, get a tailor-made Cheviot or serge dress, 
eitier garnet or dull brown or else blue serge. 

L. R.—Get a straw round bat the color of. your trav- 
elling dress, trimmed with an écru moyenage scarf. 
Wear tan-colored undressed kid gloves. The white dress 
need not be altered except to add sleeves that reach to 
the elbow. Put some jetted galloon on the seam to 
hide where it has frayed. Watteau folds are not used. 

Add a white watered ribbon sash instead of it. Three 
or four rows of half-inch silver braid will trim your 
black cashmere stylishly. Get a small beaded grena- 
dine mantle, trimmed with French lace and jets. Get 
white serge for a pretty morning dress. White Turk- 
ish towelling makes a comfortable combing wrapper. 








For announcement cards read Manners and Social 
Usages, which will be sent you on receipt of $1 
W aitine.—Your sample is yak or Angora lace. Get 


striped brown and-mixed goods like your sample for a 
skirt to be worn with a basque and over-skirt plain as 
your sample, braided with dark brown Hercules braid. 

J. W.—Let the searf hang down at each end of the 
table if it is long enough ; if not, pass it across the 
middle from the wall to hang down in front. 

M. F. L.—Read about wraps in Bazar No. 12, Vol. 
XVIIL. Your ideas about the dress are good. 

Inquinvr.—Pleated skirts and plain basques are best 
for stout girls of twelve years. 

A Reaprr.—A basque, long apron drapery, and a 
pleated skirt will best suit your style for lawn dresses. 

Prre.exity.—The groom need not wear gloves at all, 
Dut they are usually worn with travelling dress. Slit 
the inside finger of your glove to receive the ring. 

Eu.ma.—Your sample will make a stylish skirt and 
vest for a cashmere street dress of a darker siade. 
Maltese silk lace trims dresses, aud the thread lace is 
for under-clothing. 

A Sunsorisen.—Get wool goods with wide stripes 
the color of your caslimere for a lower skirt. 

Constant Reaver.—Send your satin dress to a 
French cleaner to have the worn, shiny look taken off it. 

J. K. K.—Torchon and Smyrna lace are the same. 
White floss is used for the feather stitching on infants’ 
dresses. 

Benentox.—You will find a darned net lace in Bazar 
No. 32, Vol. XVII. We can not publish designs by 
indivielual requests. 

’. A. M.—The society you mention for disposing of 
jnagenath is the Woman’s Exchange, Fifth Avenue, 
New York city. 

Emu.se.—Braid your hair in one or in two plaits. 
For answers about matters of etiquette consult Man- 
ners and Social Usages, which will be seut you from 
this office on receipt of ‘3. 

Venerta.—Ecru wool or pongee will make up pretti- 
ly asa basque and drapery with vest and skirt of your 
summer silk. 

Ianovant Sunsortner.—Read two * aga on 
fants’ Outfits in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XVIIL 

Wurre Heatueer.—The fine and send china cups 
and saucers are Sévres, royal Worcester, and Dresden 
A shallow broad cup is liked for tea. The mushroom 
or écru shade of your largest sample is what you want. 

M.P.H. F., Atanenea, ANDOtHERS.—Theembroidery 
designs given in the Bazar can be transferred in two 
ways. On silk, linen, or other «mooth-surfaced goods 
they can be traced by means of transfer-paper, which 
comes in several colors. Lay the transfer-paper on the 
muterial, over this place the design or a tracing made 
on transparent tracing. paper, and follow the outlines 
with a pencil, bearing down hard enough to impress 
the color of the transfer paper on the material. For 
yielding surfaces, like felt or velvet, make a tracing, 
and trausfer it to strong drawing-paper. Next per- 
forate the outlines, which can be done either by prick- 
ing them with a pin, or running the design through a 
sewing-machine without threading the needle. Place 
the perforated design on the material, and with a flan- 
nel pad rub through the holes a powder of mixed pipe- 
clay and charcoal; after carefully lifting off the de- 
sign, fix the faint outline left beliind by painting over 
with white or black oil-paint, according to the color. 
Or for piled surfaces, like plush or velvet, paint through 
the alee with Chinese white, and leave it to dry on, 
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LAZARUS IN LONDON.* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtaor or “ Hanns or Justior,”’ “Tur Man Sus 
Canep For,” “ For Hex Saxe,” “ Cowanp 
Consoirnor,” Ere. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOWS. 


CHAPTER XII. 
CHANGE. 


M® JAMES WELLMORE did not explain to 
zt me his reasons for believing that Sal Gar- 
boush was at the bottom of the mystery of Min- 
cing Lane, and that it was her hand which had 
struck the merchant out of life. When I pressed 
him for a reason for his suspicions, he said he 
would not tell me yet; he was hardly certain, he 
even added, that he could make it clear to me. 

“Tt is a mere surmise, then ?” 

“That’s so,” he added, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “or that’s nearly so. We shall know 
presently. That’s why I am going to live in 
Fisher Street for a day or two, with the permis- 
sion of the hostess.” 

“You are very welcome to the place, Mr. Well- 
more; but,” I added, hesitatingly, “I hope you 
will not attempt to bring Sally Garboush into the 
trouble of all this.” 

“ You like this woman ?” 

“Tam grateful toher. Shesaved my life once.” 

“When was that?” he asked, sharply. 

“Oh, the time does not matter,” was my evasive 
reply ; “and she isan honest woman, warm-heart- 
ed and generous. You don’t know Sally.” 

“T am afraid you don’t, Maud,” he said. “I 
may call you Maud, I hope, and if you will not 
mind ?” 

“Certainly ; I do not mind.” 

“Thank you. No,” he continued, “ you don’t 
know Sal—the real Sal. What you have seen in 
her has been company manners.” 

I could almost smile at his remark. 

“She can be very desperate—a Bill Sykes in 
petticoats, and as strong and rough as Sykes when 
put to it, I reckon,” said James Wellmore; “ and 
she might have been put to it that night, and kill- 
ed the old man right off.” 

“She was not there.” 

“Yes, she was—with her father.” 

“You are sure of this?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

‘That does not prove much, if she were.” 

“No; there is not much proof of anything,” 
he confessed; “and I'd rather not talk about it 
any more, if you don’t mind, young lady. There’s 
a lot to think out, and to see carried out, before 
Ben has got the free use of his long legs again.” 

But. after a moment’s silence he said, “ You 
have not told me what is your idea of it all.” 

“T am in the clouds,” I said. 

“What is your father’s idea?” he inquired, 
with a suddenness that took my breath away. 


“JT do not regard my father’s opinion. It is 
cruel and ungenerous. He—” 
“He thinks Ben did it,” he added. “Ah! 


your father is not a wise man. He should know 
better than that. I may as well tell you at once 
that I have had a very strong notion that your 
father might have murdered Mackness—that I 
have had the notion, you understand; but they 
tell me he’s a poor, weak, addle-brained creature, 
without the strength of a mouse.” 

“Who tells you so?” I asked. 

“JT have been making inquiries,” he replied. 
“T went down to the almshouses yesterday as 
well—just had the time to do it, you see—and I 
heard a heap about your father. Not all to his 
credit, take it in the lump, but that’s neither here 
nor there just now.” 

I was silent. The man’s pertinacity and ener- 
gy were already bewildering me. He seemed to 
have been everywhere and done everything in 
the hope of a clew, and he seemed to know every- 
thing too, and to scare me with his knowledge. 

When we were in the train, and proceeding 
toward Woking, when I thought the subject was 
dismissed for a while, and I was glad of the re- 
lief of talking of my business troubles, of Lydia, 
of myself—he was curious about all these, and 
asked many questions—he once more veered 
round with startling precipitancy to the old sub- 
jeet, as though he had a secret delight in taking 
me off my guard. 

“Where does your father sleep when he comes 
to Fisher Street to stay Y” 

“ He does not come very often.” 

“On the fifth of last November Ben gave him 
up his room, he tells me.” 

“ Ben tells you ?” I repeated. 

“Yes. I asked him the question, because of 
Mr. Mackness’s card. That got into the room 
somehow, you see. Sal Garboush might have put 
it there, or your father, or Lydia, or you, or your 
sister Ella—one of the five of you,” he remarked, 
with great coolness; “and not one of you with 
any wish to do Ben a bad turn. That’s so, is it 
not?” 

“T will tell you presently how I think that card 
got into Ben's room,” I replied. “I hope to save 
him by the story of it. But now—you will spare 
me the recital, being Ben’s brother, will you not 2” 

He leaned forward and touched me gently on 
the hand. 

“T will not say another word about it,” he said. 
“You have had quite enough worry of late days, 
without my adding to the pile of it. I’m dumb— 
that’s so; you may plauk the last minute of your 
life on that.” 

And he was silent the remainder of the jour- 
ney, going to the other window of the carriage, 
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and taking an immense interest, apparently, in 
the landscape through which we were passing, 
and a greater interest still in the time of day, 
judging by the way he measured it off by con- 
stant reference to a fat gold Waltham which he 
kept loose in his great-coat pocket, as handy for 
reference, and took out alternately with an apple 
and a pocket-handkerchief. 

At Woking there was a carriage waiting for 
us: he had telegraphed for that, it appeared. 

“It’s not a long way, but the sooner we’re there 
the better,” he said. “I shall be glad to get to 
town again. I can’t say that I see anything in 
the country worth any sensible person’s while. 
Now your Cheapside beats all the grass and cows 
in the whole place, I reckon.” 

He spoke as if he no longer belonged to the 
country upon which he had turned his bac!s ; but 
he put his arms round his mother with a true af- 
fection when we were in the cottage, and the 
tears had sprung to my eyes at the remembrance 
of all that had happened since I had first arrived 
there as a guest. 

Still it was wonderfully like home to me—a 
haven of rest, after all the stir and turmoil of the 
world, from which I seemed to have escaped as 
by a miracle, and to which James Wellmore was 
anxious to return, before the little dinner was 
finished which his mother had prepared for him. 

It was pleasant to watch the two, and to listen 
to their faith in Ben, and to see how little the 
grave charge against him affected their belief in 
his innocence, and in their power eventually to 
prove it. A strong and self-reliant race these 
Wellmores. ‘The suspense which would have 
broken down some mothers had only given a 
firmer expression to the old lady’s face, a stiffness 
to her back, a bright and steady light to her eyes: 
there was no fear, and there was no anxiety that 
I could trace, She was as cool as her elder son 
James; cooler, for he was anxious to get away, 
and fidgety ; and toward the end of the repast sat 
with his hat on and his looks fixed on the car- 
riage which had brought us to his mother’s cot- 
tage, and was waiting for him in the roadway, and 
which he thought might vanish away if he did 
not keep his eye on it. 

“When shall I see you again, James ?” asked 
his mother. 

“Oh! any time—there’s no telling, mother,” 
he suid. “I expect I shall be up and down, up 
and down, like a clock-work mouse. I want to 
make sure of everybody and everything. Any 
commands for Fisher Street, Maud, for I am real- 
ly off now ?” 

“If any letters should come—” 

“To be sure. I know all about that. 
afternoon.” 

And James Wellmore was gone. We found 
after his departure that he had left a heavy purse 
of money on the mantel-piece—quite a stage- 
property purse—with a note inside in pencil, 
that it was “ For mother and Maud Protheroe.” 
He had preferred that mode of benefiting us to 
the explanation he had promised. 

“T can not take his money,” I said. 

“Tut, tut, child; he has plenty more. 
you are one of us,” said the mother. 

“T shall not want any money yet awhile.” 

“You don’t know that,” she suid. “We must 
wait and see.” 

The next day James Wellmore came again, 
and brought a telegram from Ella. 

“Tam coming home at once,” she said. 

The orange-colored envelope had been torn 
open and the message read before it had reached 
my hands, 

“T had to make up my mind what to do,” 
James Wellmore explained; “and I haven’t any 
fine feelings about reading messages not intend- 
ed for me. So I opened it.” 

“Yes; I see you have.” 

“T thought it might be frum your father,” he 
added. 

He was anxious to ascertain the whereabouts 
of my father, then. Could I tell him the history 
of Richard Mackness’s card after this? Was the 
secret quite safe with this pertinacious man? 
Had my father got far enough away ? 

“Tt is from my sister Ella,” I said, slowly and 
thoughtfully. 

“That's so,” he remarked. “I have answered 
it. You need not trouble about it any more.” 

“ Answered it ?” 

“Yes. I got a time-table and saw what train 
she must take to catch the boat across. There 
was just the chance of the answer getting to her 
before she left Paris, so I told her you were at 
Woking, and Fisher Street shop was shut up. I 
could not go into explanations by wire, so I an- 
swered in your name, You won’t mind?” 

“N—no.” 

“T thought you would not,” he said, “being a 
sensible girl; and I did not want your sister’s 
bothering in Fisher Street just now, where I am 
either very busy or not there. And you will have 
her answer here shortly; so it’s all settled.” 

I was bewildered by his unceremonious method 
of arranging matters for me, but I thanked him, 
and looked askance at his mother, 

She understood my look. 

“There’s room for Ella: she can share your 
room, Maud. I shall be very glad to see her,” 
said Mrs. Wellmore, instantly. 

“You are very kind,” I murmured. 

“The mother’s favorites run always in pairs,” 
said James Wellmore, dryly. “Two kittens” — 
pointing to the frolicsome Persians kicking and 
gnawing at each other just as I had left them 
weeks ago—‘“two Protheroe girls, and two big 
boys. Is that so, mother?” 

The old lady smiled assent. 

“And the big boys won’t be long before they 
are both here to bother you,” said James Well- 
more. “You can bet on that now.” 

[looked up eagerly. “Is there any fresh news ?” 
I asked. 

“There will be in a day or two, I shouldn’t 
wonder,” he eaid, evasively, before stepping into 
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the front garden. “What a beautiful day for a 
little stroll before dinner is ready !” 

And he strolled to Fisher Street—“ straight 
away,” as he termed it afterward, and because he 
did not want me to know too much just then, 
or to be unsettled over his discoveries. I was 
just a little bit of a nuisance to him at that time, 
he frankly confessed later on, when the clouds 
were lifting, and below them was the rea streak 
of dawn. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
SISTERS TOGETHER. 


Tue second telegram from Ella arrived in due 
course. It was a mere acknowledgment of the 
receipt of my own, and of her intention to come 
to me as soon and as direct as she could. I was 
in a flutter of excitement the rest of the day that 
it was difficult to subdue. Mrs. Wellmore re- 
garded me with interest and sympathy. 

“You are very fond of this sister Ella,” she 
remarked at last. 

“Ah! madam, she is all I have left,” I con- 
fessed. 

“No, no—not all. You must not forget my 
Ben,” Mrs. Wellmore said, “ or talk of him as if 
he were set apart completely from your life.” 

“T did not mean Ben, of course,” I explained, 
with hot cheeks. “I was thinking of my own 
family.” 

“Your father ?”’ she inquired. 

“TI do not believe he and I will meet again, 
He is gone from me forever.” 

I bowed my head upon her shoulder, and the 
old lady softly stroked my hair for a minute or 
two, 

“T will not ask you any questions. But some 
day,” she added, “ you will tell me all?” 

“ Yes,” I promised her. 

The time passed on, and Ella came at length— 
late in the night, and, to my surprise, in a post- 
chaise, which had come all the way from London 
with her, the train having been delayed, and the 
last Waterloo train for Woking having gone. 
James Wellmore had thought this might be the 
case, and had prepared for it in his usual prompt, 
methodical way. He had been waiting with the 
chaise at the Charing Cross Station; he had no 
difficulty in recognizing her either. He was able 
to tell a Protheroe anywhere, he affirmed, and he 
had been curious—being a curious man—to see 
Ella for himself. 

“Did he ask you any questions ?” I inquired, a 
little impulsively. 

“Not many,” answered Ella, “ except about fa- 
ther, and whether I could oblige him with his 
address.” 

“ You—you did not give it him ?” 

“No,” said Ella, looking at me with some sur- 
prise. ‘I only knew it was somewhere in Spain.” 

“Did vou tell Mr. Wellmore so?” 

“Sen.” 

This conversation was after our first meeting— 
our tears and kisses and embraces, as though we 
had been separated for many years. And it was 
meeting in a new world in which neither of us 
saw her way, and where were many doubts and 
strange surmises still. We were in the little up- 
stairs room together, close locked in with all our 
secrets ; Ella had been welcomed to Mrs. Well- 
more’s cottage by its hostess, and we were quite 
alone now. There was no one to listen to us, 
and there was so much to say. 

“Why should I not have given my father’s 
address to this man from Brooklyn?” she in- 
quired, curiously. 

“T will tell you presently.” 

“Don’t you trust him?” 

“Yes, I trust him. He is Ben’s brother.” 
“Then—” 

“Tell me of my father,” I interrupted. 
in Spain, you say ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“When did you hear ?” 

“ Only yesterday. He wrote to me from Barce- 
lona, apprising me of poor Lydia’s death, which 
had upset him very much, he said. Then J tel- 
egraphed to you that I was coming. My poor 
Maud, what troubles you have had to yourself, 
and kept to yourself! Why did you not answer 
my letters ?—tell me something of all this ?” 

“You wrote to me, then ?” 

“ Yes—of course.” 

“Giving your letters—to father to post for 

ou?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Ah! there are many things to explain, but 
not now, Ella,” Iadded. “ We shall not see father 
any more, I think.” 

“He has been very unlucky with his specula- 
tions,” said Ella. ‘“I—I hope there is nothing 
worse than that.” 

“The worst is passed,”’ I answered. 

“ He hopes so too,” suid Ella. ‘ He wrote me 
a very long letter; he is very sorry for everything, 
he says, and he inclosed another letter for Miss 
Mackness.” 

“ Asking for money ?” 

“T should not be surprised,” was the quiet an- 
swer. 

“ Where is his letter ?” 

“T have destroyed it,” Ella answered ; “it was 
his wish. There was nothing in it except the 
fear of his creditors knowing where he was, his 
sad news of Lydia’s death, and the information 
that he had called on you in town for half an 
hour’s chat, and was sorry to suspect that you 
were not so glad to see him as you should have 
been.” 

“Nothing more ?” 

“Except that he should not stop in Spain an 
instant after receiving a reply from Miss Mack- 
ness to his note. There was a rumor of earth- 
quakes there, and he was sure he should never 
get a night’s rest whilst they lasted. Maud,” she 
added, with a shiver, “I am afraid he is not quite 
right, or quite the father that we knew when we 
were little girls,” 
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“Tt is merciful to believe h>is mad,” I answer- 
ed, thoughtfully. 

“You have something serious to tell me!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Some day, Ella: you see nothing has happen- 
ed from which I have not escaped,” I answered. 
“My story is to come. In the daylight—when 
you have rested from the fatigue of your journey.” 

“T am not fatigued,” she said; “I am so glad 
to be back with you again. It seems so strange 
that I ever went away.” 

We were sitting together before the fire which 
Mrs. Wellmore had had lighted for us, and she 
put her arms round me, and lay with her head 
upon my shoulder like a tired child. 

“T have much to tell you too,” she added, with 
asigh. ‘ Mine is so strange a story.” 

“ And I have much toask you—in the morning.” 

“ Father said you were too fond of asking ques- 
tions,” said Ella, with a faint smile; “but you 
can not ask me anything which I should not be 
glad to answer you.” 

“In the morning,” I repeated, “I will be very 
curious. Now you must rest.” 

“Tam resting here.” 

“Oh, that is not sufficient.” 

“Maud,” she said, with her arms tightening 
round me, “I can not sleep till I have told you [ 
have seen him again—that we have met almost 
as friends again.” 

“Hugh Mackness ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What do you mean by ‘almost friends’ ?” 

“Friends at heart,” she continued, in her old 
quick way of confession, which always implied a 
haste to get it over and done with ; “ friends with- 
out any dark thought of each other—and yet not 
quite friends. You understand, Maud! I did 
not jump for joy at the sight of him, or shed 
tears upon his shoulder, and ask him to reconsid- 
er his determination not to throw me over for 
Vanda Mackness. I did not let him see I cared 
for him in any way—oh no! but—but I was civil 
to him,” 

“ And glad to see him ?” 

“ Not at first,” she said. ‘ He had a great deal 
to say about his visit to Fisher Street, and how 
kind you were to him, despite your trouble about 
Ben, and how he feared both you and Lydia were 
in difficulties, though you would not confess as 
much to him. He was truly anxious to be of 
service somehow; he seconded Vanda’s wishes 
warmly. He was so earnest and unostentatious 
with it all, fearing to wound my feelings too, that I 
did not think much of —of—of the old grievance.” 

“ Does he think you have forgiven him ?” 

“T do not say I have, Maud,” she replied. “I 
have tried not to think about it, and at least not 
a word has been said concerning the past rela- 
tionship between us.” 

‘*What would have been the good of it ?” 

It was a tentative question, but she only re- 
peated my words, with her eyes fixed thoughtfully 
upon the dancing flames of our little coal fire. 

“ What would have been the good of it, indeed !” 

“He was not a hero,” I remarked, cheerfully, 
“and one should only grieve for the loss of a 
hero.” 

“Or a ‘great catch,’” she added, with quiet 
satire; “just as Hugh might grieve if Miss Mack- 
ness would not have him, after all.” 

“Do you think it would be a great disappoint- 
ment ?” 

“T can not say,” she replied, with a sigh which 
troubled me to hear. ‘ I—I don’t think he cares 
so very much for money, or for his own position 
in society, as he professed to do when he went on 
in that miserable worldly fashion in Soho Square 
that night.” 

“He was matter of fact then, but he was very 
sensible,” said I. 

“Why was he ?” she asked, sharply. 

“ He could not offer you a home. He was out 
of a berth even then,” I replied, “ and he thought 
there was an heiress ready to jump into his arms 
—a great temptation always to an impecunious 
young man whose principles are rickety. Possi- 
bly a fair speculation to any youth not suffering 
from enlargement of the heart.” 

Ella raised her head from my shoulder, sat 
back, and looked at me critically. 

“You are not generally so flippant and sarcas- 
tic,” she said. “Do you think, in treating this 
lightly, I shall, in time, regard it lightly too ?” 

“ Well,” I confessed, “ that was my idea, Ella.” 

“Then it’s very badly carried out,” she answer- 
ed, “and you do not talk naturally when you talk 
like a rusty, second-hand Thackeray, with all the 
humor squeezed out of him, and only the lemon 
juice left. There; is that hard upon you?” she 
asked, saucily. 

“Very.” 

“Then it serves you right.” 

And here she rested her head upon my shoul- 
der again, and put her arms once more round 
me, and held me tightly with them. There was 
a difference in her—another change. This was 
more like the Ella whom I had known two years 
ago—whom the reader has never known. She 
had got over her love for Hugh Mackness, and 
thought that it had all happened for the best, or 
else the love was coming back again, with the 
past slight condoned, and the lover very near 
her. 

“You have not said a word about Miss Mack- 
ness,” I suggested, anxious to turn her thoughts 
aside from the contemplation of one who, after 
all, was her hero possibly ; “ tell me about her.” 

“How extremely plain she is!” was the wo- 
manly reply—the natural remark of the rival 
who has been set aside for “the other one.” 

“Hugh can not see anything in her but her 
money, and that’s enough for him,” I said, 

“Are you going to begin again?” she asked, 
almost defiantly. 

“No; Ihave done,” I responded, submissively. 

“ Then let me have a little talk of my own, and 
all my own way,” she said, “and about this sin- 
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Ah! I am not satirical, Maud,” she added, quick- 
ly; “she is the heroine of my small story, and I 
am a minor character indeed.” 

“Does she know—” 

“Nothing. She does not even guess. But she 
has been very kind to me and father—was glad 
to find us out and know us,” Ella went on; “so 
anxious to make amends for some wrong which 
she believes her father did to ours in business, in 
this hateful, money-making, over-reaching, jug- 
gling City trading, that I could but turn to her 
and love her, in spite of myself—in spite of the 
fact that she takes my sweetheart from me, and 
as the jealous rival I am bound to detest her.” 

“She is very good, then?” 

“She is amiable,” Ella replied, “and that is a 
long way toward it, and goes a longer way than 
mere goodness with such an unformed being as 
Iam, And I had made up my mind to dislike 
ler too!” 

“You are disappointed ?” 

“Not exactly that,” she said. 

“T remember your saying you would rather die 
than—” 

She put her hand over my mouth, and stopped 
my flow of recollections. 

“T don’t want to listen to what you remember 
just now,” she said. “I am Miss Mackness’s 
companion. I shall go back to that post of hon- 
or when Ben Wellmore is out of prison, and has 
taken you to America.” 

“ Her companion !” I repeated. 

“Yes, I must get my own living, Maud. Don’t 
look as if you were so very much astonished at 
that.” 

“ Her companion,” I said once more, and with 
my heart sinking strangely. 

“Yes. Why do you keep saying ‘her com- 
panion,’ and in this bewildered way ?” she asked. 

“ Miss Mackness will marry Hugh ?” 

“There is not any doubt of that,” she said, 
with a hard little laugh. 

“Ts she greatly attached to him, do you think ?” 

“T don’t know. She does not say so.” 

“Does she speak of him to you ‘” 

“Now and then,” she replied, “in a general, 
off-hand kind of way.” 

“They are not engaged ?” 

“Oh no; not yet,” said Ella. ‘ Where is the 
haste, with the father only a little while dead, and 
the money so sure? They are like brother and 
sister—they always have been—and they under- 
scand each other perfectly.” 

Ella tried to speak in an unaffected and natu- 
ral way, but I began to distrust her composure, 
or to fear the hardness which gave her the power 
to be composed, and to talk in this fashion. 

“Who is the second-hand and rusty Thackeray 
now, Ella?” I inquired. 

“T am in earnest—sober earnest,” she replied. 
“Do not think that I am satirical, or speaking 
enviously of this. I have got over my follies 
well—tlie wild romance of the shop-girl, whose 
Prince Charming is the first good-looking man 
she meets at a dancing academy, I have got 
over all that. I am above it, thank 470d.” 

She spoke very proudly, but there was an effort 
in it all. She had changed for the better, but she 
was hardly offering me a fair explanation of the 
change. Was she deceiving herself, poor Ella, 
as she had always done all the days of her young 
life? 

“And when they are married—Vanda and 
Hugh ?” 

“T shall be Vanda’s companion still,’ was the 
confident reply. 

“She will want no companion but her hus- 
band,” I said, tersely ; “ you will be in the way.” 

“Then I can leave, and with a good recom- 
mendation from my last place, can begin the world 
afresh.” 

“Has Vanda spoken of marrying her cousin, 
that you know so well they understand each 
other, and are waiting for each other?” I asked, 
wonderingly. 

“ Vanda has not said a word.” 

“Then how do you know all this? 
Hugh—” 

“Oh, no, no, not so bad as all that—so weak 
and poor and miserable as that. No, Maud, no,” 
she cried, with more excitement visible. “I have 
heard it all from the aunt—a worthy, fidgety, 
talkative, pins-and-needles kind of old lady, who 
has taken a fancy to me too. Iam so handy, and 
so good a listener, and she is so dreadfully dense ! 
It was old Mr. Mackness’s wish that Hugh should 
marry his daughter; that is why he left in his 
will no money to Hugh, as Hugh would know 
where to get it, and might be tempted to marry 
elsewliere had he money at command, and he was 
pretty well sure that Vanda thought a great deal 
of her cousin. The old man believed there was 
not such a woman in the world as his daughter, 
and the aunt thinks so, and, what is the aggra- 

yating part of it, 1 am inclined to think so too.” 

“You would have been in a happier frame of 
mind if you could have hated her very much,” I 
ventured to remark. 

“Don’t be hard with me,” she said, in a lower, 
gentler tone, “for you don’t know.” 

“IT know you,love Hugh Mackness still, Ella,” 
I said, “ and that it would be better not to be his 
cousin’s companion, or to see him any more.” 

“You know more than he does—than he will 
ever know,” she murmured, 

“That you love him ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And with all bis faults ?” 

“Loving him the better for them, as women do 
men, but never able to hurt him any more,” she 
answered. “There! don’t think the worse of me 
because I am weak enough to own it. To no one 
else in all the world shall I own so much again.” 

“Not to him!” 

She shuddered. 

“ He will never know but what he is to me the 
most commonplace of ordinary acquaintances,” 
she said, ‘“ When he asks me to forgive him—as 
he will do—T will toll lila J Luve nothing to forgive 
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now, for the wrong is no longer a wrong, or the 
wound a wound. And I shall be heart-whole by 
degrees. I am not fretting. I am very much 
resigned, and see with him it is for the best, as 
he prophesied I would. I am very strong—tre- 
mendously strong,” she added, lightly. 

“ Ye—es.” 

“ Don’t you trust me?” 

“Oh yes! for in a way you have always been 
strong, Ella,” I replied, “and will always keep 
strong, God helping you. But when is Vanda 
Mackness to know everything ?” 

“ Presently, I suppose.” 

“ Not yet ?” 

“Not yet. Iam not quite certain it is neces- 
sary at all,” said Ella. 

“T am quite certain it is.” 

“Very well. I shall not mind telling her, and 
I do not think she will mind,” was the reply. 

“ Hugh intends telling her himself,” I said ; “it 
is his place, not yours.” 

*“ Did he say so—to you 
animation. 

“ Yes.” 

“When?” 

“When he called last at Soho, and saw poor 
Lydia and me.” 

She was silent for some minutes, and I did not 
seek to interrupt her train of thought. 

“That will be better. That will be honest of 
him,” she said, in a whisper, to herself. Then she 
closed her eyes and went off peacefully into dream- 
land, and I sat very still for a while, for fear I 
should wake her. It was better for her that she 
should forget Hugh Mackness till the morning ; 
and it gave me time to think, all by myself, of 
what was best. As if I knew—as if I were ever 
to know! 

I was glad she was more at peace with herself 
and less despondent; and if more in love with 
Hugh Mackness, yet resigned to the loss of him. 
And I was sorry, too, that she was going back to 
Vanda Mackness. It was to me like her going 
back from the sunlight into the mists again. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A NOVEL PONY RACE. 


IMLA is a favorite resort in the summer sea- 
son for the European residents of India. It 
is high up in the English Himalaya, and the air 
is cool and healthful. Many English people live 
there the year round, and in the summer it is the 
head-quarters of the government of British India, 
It is a beautiful spot, has been the scene of many 
magnificent entertainments, and fills a pleasant 
place in the memory of many Europeans and not 
a few Americans. One of the features of Simla 
is a race-course constructed in the English fash- 
ion. It is not so old as some of the other Eng- 
lish features—the cricket-ground, for instance— 
but it is old enough to have become a very pop- 
ular resort, and the weekly races which take place 
upon it during the season draw large and enthu- 
siastic assemblages. The picture on page 240 
represents a race which occurred between Lord 
William Beresford and Captain Roclifort, A.D.C. 
Each of the competitors rode a pony and drove 
three others, Lord William Beresford is skilled 
in this work, and is accustomed to drive seven 
ponies besides the one he rides, and to leap hur- 
dies with them. Still, he did not beat his antag- 
onist badly. 





A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER 'S 
DIARY. 
IL.—MOVING IN. 


\ JE have moved into our country house. I 

sent the coal down by the railroad three 
days before we went ourselves, and gave orders 
to have it put in the cellar. Then, I had all the 
furniture taken down in carts, so that it would 
not be injured by the railroad men, who do bang 
things about so dreadfully, and John and I took 
the noon train, and reached the house just about 
the time the furniture arrived. 

I was disappointed when I saw our yard. There 
was a perfect mountain of coal piled up in it, 
and I was so indignant at the men for not, put- 
ting it in the cellar. But when John went down 
to make a furnace fire, which, of course, was the 
first thing to do, as the house was as cold as a 
barn, he found the cellar nearly full of coal. The 
cellar isn’t very large, and after the men had put 
all the coal in it that it would hold, they had to 
leave the rest of it in the yard. 

I found that I had made a mistake in buying 
steamboat furnace coal. It is so big that it won’t 
go into our furnace at all. Unfortunately all the 
range coal was left in our yard, so that John has 
to carry it down cellar in a coal-scuttle every 
time he wants to feed the furnace. I was ready 
to ery about it, but John says we can sell the fur- 
nacecoal to the railroad people. Ido hope we can, 
but it will be very expensive to get it all taken 
out of the cellar*and carted away. 

As soon as the fire was started, we began to 
move the furniture into the house. As I feared, 
the piano did look a great deal too big for the 
parlor. It and the sofa filled the room up so that 
we really could not get everything else in it. 
Luckily the front hall is quite wide, so we put 
the piano there instead of in the parlor. It will 
be a little awkward, when we have company, to 
ask a lady to go out in the hall and play, but of 
course, we will leave the parlor door open all the 
time, and people who want to hear the music can 
go out and sit on the stairs, while those who don’t 
care for it can stay in the parlor and talk with- 
out seeming to be rude. When I spoke of this 
to John, he said it was a capital idea, and the only 
improvement he could think of would be to put 
the piano in the next house. This was perfectly 
absurd, for the next house belongs to some one 
elne, and we couldn’t put the piano there if we 
wauted to 





Mother's sideboard that she so kindly gave us 
made a good deal of trouble, though dear mother 
can not be blamed for it. Two men tried to 
get it into the dining-room, which is at the end 
of the hall, just where the hall makes a sharp 
turn. The sideboard stuck between the wall 
and the side of the dining-room door, and the 
men could not stir it, though one of them got his 
finger jammed so that he thinks it will have to 
be cut off. There the sideboard stands at this 
moment, and the only way we can get in or out 
of the dining-room is by climbing over it. We 
shall get some more men to try to move it, and 
if they don’t succeed, John says he shall move it 
with an axe, 

I did mean to have the furniture moved into 
the house in an orderly way. That is, I meant 
first to put down the carpet in each room, and 
then to move in the furniture that belonged to 
that room. The men, however, would not wait, 
but unloaded their carts as fast as they could. 
Then all at once it began to rain, and everything 
had to be brought in as fast as possible. The 
men piled all the furniture into the parlor and 
the hall that they could possibly put there, and 
then put the rest in the kitchen and the two up- 
stairs back rooms. I did manage to cook some 
breakfast in the kitchen this morning, but it was 
so crowded with books and pillows and all sorts 
of things that it was a wonder I could get to the 
range. 

We managed to put up a bed in the second 
story,and John and I staid in the house that 
night, though we had no servant. In the middle 
of the night I heard men whispering outside, and 
I looked out of the window just in time to see 
two men climb into the parlor window. I woke 
John and told him there were robbers in the 
house, but he would have found it out by him- 
self, for just then the robbers began to tall over 
the furniture. 

They made a dreadful noise, for every minute 
or two they would fall over some fresh article. 
John didn’t want to get up and shoot them, for 
he said they would never get themselves loose 
from the furniture, and would break all their 
legs if they were let alone. However, he did get 
up, and went to the head of the stairs and called 
out, “* Who’s there ?—answer, or I'll shoot.” 

“ Don’t you trouble yourself to shoot,” answered 
one of the burglars. ‘“ We'll get out of this hyer 
place just as soon as we can. Any man tliat 
leaves furniture round like this ought to be prose- 
cuted. Oh, we’re goin’. We wouldn't stay in 
this house if it was full of money.” Then they 
fell over some more furniture, and used dreadful 
language, and finally got out of the window again 
and went off. I was so frightened that I couldu’t 
sleep, but John laughed himself nearly sick. 





“THE QUILTING.” 

See illustration on page 241. 
M* HENRY BACON, who writes as well as 
x he paints, has drawn for this number of 
the Bazar a charming sketch of New England 
life of half a century ago, entitled “The Quilt- 
ing.” Even the dog on the floor is interested in 
the proceedings, and at least three of the thought- 
ful and industrious maidens seize a happy mo- 
ment from their labors to watch the benevolent 
attempt of the handsome young gentleman to 
thread a needle for their grandmother. They 
are too well bred, perhaps, to make fun of him, 
but he certainly succeeds in giving the old lady 
sufficient amusement. What cares he for that, 
when his eyes will soon regale themselves with 
the sight of some of the choicest outlines and 
sweetest facial expressions that a bevy of coun- 
try damsels ever presented ? 

These eight figures, full of linear grace, tell a 
story well known to the elder sons of New Eng- 
Jand, and also to many a reader of the modern 
American novel; but Mr. Bacon recites it with 
peculiar emphasis, producing an impression that 
lives within the sense it quickens. To reach such 
a result is a true pictorial success, and only an 
artist and a draughtsman could accomplish it. 
Perhaps, one of these days, Mr. Bacon’s skillful 
pencil and alert imagination will give us a glimpse 
of the “ singin’ skewl” also. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. } 


Tt gradual change in our customs, by which 

the spring season, the period from February 
to the end of June, has come to be the social sea- 
son in Paris, has brought about a corresponding 
revolution in the world of dress and fashion. Ex- 
periments are made and novelties passed upon 
at this season, and in the reception and ball toi- 
lettes the lines are traced for the coming summer 
and country costumes. We will indicate the prin- 
cipal outlines. 

Poufs ave decreasing, if not in volume, at least 
as to numbers, There are numerous dresses to 
be seen pleated about the hips, flat at the front, 
and mounted in deep gathers at the back, and 
falling in perpendicular folds without the slight- 
est drapery, but raised below the waist by a tour- 
nure that is at once very narrow and very promi- 
nent, and is elevated a little at its outer extrem- 
ity. Now this is not pretty from any point of 
view, for the bustle shortens the over-dress and 
separates it from its petticoat, but it is particu- 
larly ungraceful seen in profile. 

Almost all ball dresses destined for young girls 
are thus made without a pouf. These are often 
composed of seven or eight tulle skirts, white or 
colored, placed one above the other, without a 
hem at the lower edge, simply notched at the 
edge, and just escaping the ground. With these 
skirts corsages of plain or brocaded silk are 
much worn, and also of velvet quite deep in col- 
or. For full evening toilettes corsages most oft- 
en differ from the skirt, being of brocade when 
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the skirt is of plain material, and the reverse, 
plain when the skirt is brocaded. Success de- 
pends upon properly balancing and harmonizing 
the colors, and in these matters some of our 
dressmakers have become veritable artists. 

It seems beyond doubt that spring and sum- 
mer dresses will conform to the new programme, 
and that skirts will be less and less draped. 
There are dresses to be seen of wool over a silk 
or velvet skirt, trimmed with wide bands of vel- 
vet, which reproduce exactly the dress of a cha- 
telaine of the Middle Ages. A plain skirt of vel- 
vet or silk, and a straight over-dress without pouf, 
taken up a little toward the left hip, and held 
there by a cord girdle and tassels, by a passe- 
menterie ornament, or even sometimes by a cha- 
telaine bag. 

Corsages are made with belts. Many of the 
belts are wide sashes knotted at the side and fall- 
ing in two long ends almost to the bottom of the 
skirt. Others are girdles with a long point in 
front only, or both in front and behind. Few 
waists are basques, properly so called, and even 
when a basque is cut on, it is very often worn in- 
side the belt of the skirt, and one of the wide 
sashes is worn which are so becoming to slender 
figures. Another style of corsage beginning to 
be made is a little Breton jacket, quite short, 
square, worn with a full chemisette in the front. 
The girdle is worn under the jacket, which, as I 
have said, is very short. Jackets of this kind are 
made of brocade of which the ground matches 
the plain material in the skirt, or perhaps of a 
plain material of the predominating tint in a fig- 
ured skirt, the sash or girdle being always of the 
same color as the jacket. This combination is 
favorable both to economy and elegance, since it 
introduces variety into the toilette, and utilizes 
to advantage skirts which have been divorced 
from their original corsages. 





Wraps for the spring season promise to con- 
tinue, as heretofore, quite graceful. Short, cov- 
ering the form without disguising it, they are 
extremely varied as to the materials employed, 
which range from severe black silk with large 
reps, but soft and supple nevertheless, lined with 
silk of a bright color, to stuffs of light color 
brocaded in silk and gold, and they are trimmed 
in a hundred charming ways. They are not ex- 
actly mantelets and not precisely visites, but a 
composite of both, ornamented with ruches of 
lace, very full, and studded with passementerie 
pendants interwoven with beads. The trimming 
is a mass of light and airy materials employed in 
profusion, the main features being a cloud about 
the neck and flots down the fronts. 

The catogan coiffure, the low hair-dress with 
the hair falling in braids or loops in the nape of 
the neck, is gaining ground. But as to the tan- 
gle of loose locks worn about the face, hiding the 
forehead, and veiling sometimes both eyes and 
sometimes only one, the last word has not yet 
been spoken. Very few young ladies have had 
sufficient daring to appear with their front hair 
in plain bands, leaving the forehead exposed. 
True, it requires considerable beauty to bear such 
trying simplicity and not be eclipsed. The very 
tenacity of the stvle proves that the irregularity 
and studied disorder have their reason for being ; 
and certainly if it is unfavorable to the few who 
are so fortunate as to be independent of such 
adventitious aids to their beauty, it can not be 
denied that it is an improvement in many cases, 
always provided, however, that it is not carried 
to the verge of exaggeration. 

The gold fever threatens to assume the propor- 
tions of an epidemic. We see gold, gold, every- 
where, even in woollen stuffs. After Easter there 
will be many dresses made of gauzes and grena- 
dines ‘silvered or 


gilded, of silks brocaded in 
flowers of gold or silver, or perhaps with the 
ground in gold or silver and the flowers brocaded 
in silk; but the metal is emploved with exquisite 
taste, and in spite of the brillianey the effect of 
the stuffs in the dress is in general chaste and 
tasteful, although they sometimes recall an old 
acquaintance in fairy-land who possessed robes 
of the color of the sun and of the color of the 
moon. There are also beautiful silken stuffs 
with Persian embroidery, multicolored, and tray- 
ersed by gold threads like streaks of lightning. 
Then there is lace tissue, which is so pretty 
in itself, and still is being embellished with em- 
broidery. This leze, as it is called here, is to 
be manufactured in all tints from black to the 
most delicate; but it is transformed by embroid- 
ery in colored silks, edged in gold, or perhaps 
veined and edged in gold beads. Some of the 
laces thus embroidered are works of art. They 
are employed for over-skirts, very little draped, 
only raised a trifle on one side, over a skirt of 
silk or velvet edged with a feather band. The 
corsage is of the silk or velvet of the skirt, sharp- 
ly pointed at the front and laced at the back, 
with bouffant or small paniers attached, which 
meet at the point in front. Such a corsagein plain 
green velvet is considered especially elegant at 
present. 

For trimming ball dresses for young girls, to 
be worn after Easter, clusters of flowers are be- 
ing prepared, lilacs, jasmine, pinks, or begonias, 
held by knots of narrow satin ribbon; tufts of 
the ribbon are also placed among the flowers. 
If the flowers are white, the ribbon is blue or 
pink, and if the flowers are colored, the ribbon 
is of the same tint. Then there are rosette bows 
of ribbon, wide and narrow, which are to be scat- 
tered about on the flounces and tunic, while one 
large spray of flowers occupies one side of the 
tunic as though it had fallen and caught there 
by accident. Some of the dresses for later balls 
and for country-house receptions have the genu- 
ine Louis XV. corsage, with tight sleeves four 
inches in depth. These corsages are low in the 
neck, but covering the extremities of the shoul- 
ders, and have a long point at the front, trimmed 
in plastron shape with graduated frills of lace 
interspersed with knots of ribbon, the trimming 
being carried around the upper edge. 





Drawn-work Border for Linen Embroidery. 

Tuts border is executed in colored silk or embroidery cotton on white, 
cream, or écru linen. Begin by drawing out horizontal threads for 
the open spaces, of which there are eleven ; in the model ten threads are 
drawn out for each, and three threads left in the close space between. 
Hem-stitch along each edge of the border in even stitches that separat 


the loose threads into regular 
groups of six each. Next work 
in winding stitches around each 
close stripe, always separating 
the loose threads into strands 
of six, but composing each group 
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Work-Basket with Crochet Border.—Figs. 1 and 2. 





See illustration on page 236. 


Tue lid of this basket is ornamented with a design in appliqué embroid- 
ery on an olive plush ground. The plush occupies the centre of the space, 
and the four corners are covered with folded maroon satin. A fold of 


plush studded with pompons 
surrounds the edge. Inside itis 
lined with maroon satin, which 
is frilled around the sides, and 
smoothed over wadding on card- 
board for the bottom and the 































lid. The side of the basket is 
trimmed with a hanging crochet 
border, shown in half size on 
this page. It is worked with 
macramé cord, or with wool and 
metallic cord, If with wool take 
a threefold thread, and for each 
of the rosettes make 22 chain 
stitches, join the ends, and then 
with a single thread work 38 
chain, 11 double crochet, 20 tre- 
ble, and 12 more double around 
the loop, closing with a slip 
stitch on the 3d of the 8 chain; 
surround this with a row of sin- 
gle crochet in metallic eord. 
For the star at the centre take 
lighter wool and metallic cord 
together, and 6 times by turns 
work 7 chain, connecting them 
to the next 4th stitch of the ro- 
sette from behind, and a slip 
stitch on the Ist of the 7 chain, 


on the upper side of the stripe 
of half of one and half of the 
next group on the lower side, so 
as to alternate the strands. 
Darn the dashes and diamonds 
in point de reprise 


Adjustable Footstool 
with Embroidery. 


See illustration on page 236. 


Tats footstool has a cast-iron 
frame with a wooden top hinged 
to it, and capable of being tilted 
at a greater or less angle. This 
is accomplished by means of an 
upright attached at the middle 
of the front, with three notches, 
in any one of which it can be 
propped against the rung of the 
front. The cushioned top is 
covered with printed plush, , 
which is embroidered in color 
ed wools. 


LADIES’ CAPS.—[For 
Descriptioss SEE Suppt. } 





Fig. 2.—Lace anp Rippon Cap. Fig. 1.—Lace anp RIBBon Fig. 3.—Satin Suran anp 
Front.—[See Fig. 4.] Cap. Lace Cap. 


Foot-Rest. 
Smyrna-Work. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on 

page 236. 

Tux model is a 
caned foot-rest with 
a bent wood frame, 
cushioned and cover- 
ed with a Smyrna- 
Fig. 4.—Lace anp Rippon Car. work rug. The rug 

Backx.—[See Fig. 2.] is fourteen inches 


but in the repe- 
titions work the 
slip stitch on the 
preceding one. 
Having complet- 
edall therosettes, 
set them under 
the edge of anar- 
row heading ; for 
this make a chain 
foundation of 
the required 
length, and for 




























Fig. 5.—Lace Cap. 
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Fig. 2.—Crocnet Borner ror Work-Basket, Fic. 1,0N Pace 236.—Haty¥ Size. 
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Drawn-work Borper ror Linen EMBROIDERY. 


wide by thirty-one long. The design for it in symbols is given in Fig. 2, on 
this page, together with a listsof the colors represented by the symbols. It 
has a ground of coarse Smyrna canvas, into the meshes of which the wools, 
which are cut into pieces about four inches long, are knotted with a crochet- 
hook in the manner illustrated in detail on page 204, of Bazar No. 18, Vol. 
XVII. One end of the rug is rounded, and the other hangs over and is edged 
with pompon tassels, It is tied on with strings underneath. 


i} H! 
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Woot anp Vetver Morninc Gown.—Front.—[For 
Back, see Page 236.] 
Por pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-11. Blue; S Light Blue; @ Dark Red; Light Red; & Olive; ' Tan-color. 


Woo. anp Corpuroy Costus. —Faowr.—(rdo™ 
Back, see Page 236.] 
For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Desien ror Foot-Rest, Fig. 1, on Pack 236.—Smyrna-Work. 
Description of Symbo's: § Dark Brown; © Light Brown; ® Dark 
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the Ist row work a dou- 
ble crochet on every 
stitch; in the 2d row 
work with metallic cord a 
single on the next stitch, 
a chain, pass 1, and re- 
peat; work another row 
like this on the opposite 
edge. Along the same 
side work a row of chain 
scallops, consisting of 5 
chain over 3 stitches, and 
a single on the following 
one. The edge of the bas- 
ket has an open crochet 
binding. Make a row of 
picots for this, each picot 
consisting of 5 chain and 
a single on the Ist of 
them, and-on this work a 
row consisting of a single 
around each picot and 5 
chain between; at that 
side on which the lid 
hinges the chain scallops 
are connected to the out- 
side border, and on the 
remaining sides another 
row of picots is connected 
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strong, blue, and hard like 
tempered steel ~ this terri- 
ble sword protrudes from 
the long nose, and conse- 
quently presents a. very 
absurd countenance for a 
respectable fish. ‘On ex- 
hibition (fish market) were 
four of these gigantic crea- 
tures on four different 
stalls, facing each other, 
and with these brandished 
weapons looked like sub- 
marine ruffians challen- 
ging to combat. 


GILDED HAIR. 

N the Museo Borbonico 

(Naples) may be seen 
statues of actresses and 
dancing girls with gilded 
hair; one of the finest 
binds the hair with a fillet 
inlaid with silver, a favor- 
ite style of ornamentation 
of this class. A bust of 
Berenice, when exhumed 











in 1756, had eves and lips 


™ ay Mie 
to them. The border is incrusted with silver 


studded with pompons, 
singly and in clusters. 







Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To 7 
YKaRS OLp.—{For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 56-58.) 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Gir FROM 3 TO 4 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Dress vor Girt rrom 2 10 3 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


SWORD-FISH. 
: eee is in Oriental waters a 
sword-fish of formidable as- 
pect, yet most acceptable when 
prepared for food. These un- 


gainly sea-dwellers are six 
or eight feet in length, 
thus offering chances for 
ample slices for market. 
Their dissevered heads 
are lighted up by a large 
eye, green and _ fiery, ap- 
parently still menacing 
you with its dreaded tool 
of warfare, which is 













Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt From 13 To 

15 Years orp.—Front.—[See Fig. 6.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IIL. Figs, 20-29, 


b Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt rrom 9 to 15 
Years oLp.—Back.—|See Fig. 7.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3686: Price, 25 

Crents.—(For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 53-55.) 





Figs. 1-6.—Parasots AND 
Parasot HanpDLes. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 8.—Coart ror Girt From 7 To 9 Yrars 
oLp.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 236. } 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. IL, Figs. 12-19. 


Fig. 7.—Dress ror Girt From 9 TO 15 Years 

oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.]—Cur Patrern, No. 

3686: Price, 25 Cents.—{For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 53-55. 


Fig. 9.—C oak ror Girt From 8 To 10 Years 
otp.—Backx.—[For Front, see Page 236.]} 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 39-45. 


Fig. 6.—Dress ror Girt From 13 1o 15 
~ Years o1p.—Back.—{See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, IIT., Figs. 20-29. 
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JIORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
DRANK WITH SODA WATER 

Is delicious. All druggists have it. It is refreshing 

and cooling. Try it otten!—[Adr.) 





COUNTERFEITING 
Tur publisher of the 


A VALUABLE ARTICLE. 
Madison County Record writes 
from Huntsville, Ark., as to the effect of Brown’ s [ron 
Bitters on his wife. Mr. Daugherty says, “ My wife 
has been using the Bitters for some mo mnths; the ef 
fect in her case is remarkable. He also writes that 
owing to counterfeits and imitations, it was difficult 
to get the genuine article. That difficulty has now 
been remedied ; imitators have been e xposed and put 
to flight. There, as elsewhere, Brown’s Iron Bitters 
can be had of all the respectable druggists at a dollar 
a bottle.—[Adbp.] 





EVERY WOMAN KNOWS THEY. 

Tur human body is much like a good clock or watch 
in its movements ; if one goes too slow or too fast, so 
follow all the others, and bad time results; if one organ 
or set of organs works imperfectly, perversion of func- 
tiona! effort of all the organs is sure to follow. Hence 
it is that the numerous ailments which make woman's 
life miserable are the direct issue of the abnormal ac- 


tion of the uterine system. For all that numerous 
class of sy mptoms— aul every woman kuows them— 
there is one unfail ling remedy, Dr. Pierce's “ Favorite 
Prescription,” the favorite of the sex.—{ Adv.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the 
skin, imparting to the same a peculiar softness 
and clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is 
applied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theat- 
rical profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken, Joun Prreik, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. | 





BROWN’S BRONCHTAL TROCHES 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS, AND THROAT 
Disorders, have been extensively used for over thirty 

years, and are safe and reliable, 25c. a box.—({Adv.] 





A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooaing, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautities 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of Burnerr’s Fiavor- 
ino Exrxacts consists in their perfect purity and 
streugth.—{ Adv.) 





ADVE. R'LISEHEMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pnrity, 
strength, and wholvsomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Rovat. Bakine Powpen Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 














Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrnoids, cereb- 
rai congestion, &c. 
ets by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rne Rambuteau, Paria. 
G R | [ 1g N TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is ayreea- 
bie to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with bueiness or ples asure. 
Soro By ALL DEALERS Turouctout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 
This preparation, free from siddeaiiaenuies, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
#. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, linborter of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Stxra Avenvr, New York. 


T A M A 4 Anas amd refreshing 
Sold by ail Droggists. 
No poctenation ~ aly e 





sis needed. Estab 

br p—— Roseed 6 Yoars. peeartor 
wr for decorative work on linen eceiv 

Centennial | Medal & Diploma. ‘Sold everywhere, 


STIEFEL’S FRECKLE SOAP, 


Scientifically Prepared. 
REMOVES FRECKLES, TAN, LIVER-SPOTS, &o. 
ri 5 _Druggists. 





THIS 5 INK Is MANUPD ‘BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 














The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 
DELICIOUS CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
THE COST AND TROUBLE 

pints, and 36 cents, 


BIRD'S 
sufficient for T pinta, 
“ts POWDER 


Inventors and Manufacturers, Aurrep Birp & Sons, 
Birmingham, England. Sold by all Grocers. 


PASTRY/S EVANS & SHOWELL, wpeneetyate, | Pa., 
and ; & 21 Park Pl., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U. 8. A., 
SWEETS? will Mail Free, on receipt of address, “ ‘Pas- 
Mailed Try & Swerrs,” a little work coutaining 
eee Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 
Free, ;} Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. ~ 


Sold in Boxes at 18 
cents, sufficient for 3 











Pranc’s Easter Carbs. 
EASTER SATIN ART PRINTS. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


PERFECT SHEARS. 


Our Patent Jointed Shears never become loose 
in the joint, and yet run easier, cut better, and re- 
tain their edge longer than any other shears. Try them. 
A sample pair, nickel-plated, eight inches long, sent 
postpaid for seventy-five cents, 

HOWE BROS. & HULBER 
West W corer ie Conn. 











PATENT WAVES OUTDONE 


L. SHAW, 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
No. 54 West 14th St., New York City. 


Three doors from Macy’s. 

L. SHAW’S world- 
ort MARIE 
OINETTE 

Ww AV k. with the im- 
proved Elastic Spring, 
clasps softly on the 
forehead, and imparts 
instantaneously a 
marveilously youth- 
ful appearance; no 
nets or hairpins re- 
quired; from $5 up- 


wai Ladies’ own — 
hair “made up into 
rame. 5000 FRONT 


PIECES of every de- 
scription, and of best 
workmanship, soid at 
less than cost, and 
below any house in 
the city. 

MY GRAY HAIR 
depot is known as the largest, finest, and most relia- 
bie; and, as to prices, I cannot be undersold. 

Gr: Ly Hair warranted genuine or money refunded. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises, by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 
2 cents each. Marie Antoinette Feather - Light 
Switches, naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 

Goods can be sent, C.O. D., free of charge, with 
privilege of returning at my y expense. 











3k ME KK EK PRK 
%£ NEW USES OF 3 
DIAMOND DYES 


New uses are constantly being made of them so 
that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic 
Coloring done with them, but also Art Work, Col- 
oring Photographs, Engravings, &c. They are 
used for Object Teaching in Schools, Coloring 
Maps, Baskets, Easter Eggs, Bone, Ivory,&c. For 
making ALL colors of Ink, Wood Stains, Shoe 
Dressing, Ink Pads, &c. USE NO OTHER. 

They are the PUREST, STRONGEST and FAST- 
EST of all Dyes. One package colors one to four 
pounds of Silk, Wool, Cotton, etc. For special 
uses given above, no other dyes will answer. 

Sold by all druggists. | Send stamp for Special 
Art Circular, Special School Circular, Sample Card 
of 32 colors, and directions. Colored Cabinet 
Photo. as samplo, or a package of Any Color Dye 
mailed for 10 cents. Add 

WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO. , Burlington, Vt. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 


COLD, SILVER, nize, <3 me 


HEHE COPPER and BRONZE, 
For gilding &c. 
Chandeliers, 











WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


| SILKS For PATCHWORK 


im 50 centand $1. Oopackages. ages. Ramer porn t assortment ever offered. 
Our 20 cent package of Best Embroi ery Silk, assorted colors, and 
Illustrated Book of fancy stite hes, designs, &c. for crazy wo rk, free 
with every $1.00 order. YALE SILK WORKS, New Haven, n, Conn. 
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PONDO 
BS 


ON 
‘A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


PEARS’ 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /.2.S, Pres. or THE Rovat Cot. or SURGEONS, 
Encianp, ano ALL oruer Leapinc AuTHorities ON THE SKIN. 
Countless Beatteous Ladies, inclading Mrs. Lillie Langtry, recommend its virtnes 
AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY Sipser 
ir, Thefollowing from the world-renowned Songstressis asample of th 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATE, . 


HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION” Z ofl. witli y 
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2 In Bottles ra 
Burr WRAPPERS. 
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COO YS 


OL 


EDFERN 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

H.R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 

H. I. H. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, 

H. M. THE QUEEN OF DENMARK, 
&e., &e. 


JOHN REDFERN & SONS respectfully draw 
attention to their celebrated 


GOWNS, 
JACKETS, 


ULSTERS, 
Which are Perfect in Cut and Fit. 


They are made up very lightly for Summer 
wear in the newest colors and designs. 


GOWNS FROM $75. 


REDFERN 


LONDON, 26 Conduit Street; 
COWES, Isle of Wight; 
PARIS, 242 Rue de Rivoli; 
NEHW YORK, 
210 Fifth Avenue, 





MADISON SQUARE. 





ee 
a OOD 


OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
erfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infante” Sent free. 
___ DOLIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Maes. 


BOOK, C ontainstnetroc- 

ensin Hi] seen tee all the Stiches. Tells how 
to ie werk Gahe m Rod,Coxcomb 
. Puce illows, and 

Embroide Oo other flowers, Tells Tuk Prop- 
ee covors for petals, leaves, stems, 

oo. oo ime now to russe, TRIM. 
Ac, Price 5 for $i. 

TICHES « 


ntchwerk: Full instruc- 


ggest Ca e out. 
mp Ouent. Contains ev oryieing | need- 
ed and | 85 patterns for ev ind of Embro 

Kenein n fp STAY PING Wri NOT ROB. 


out —. fered ° 
All four Books and thes Stam ping Outfit. 81.60. 
Send stamp for full aes ption of Outhis Books, &c. 
"eal eh - E.. P. » Lynn, Mass, 


Do YOUR OWN STAMPING 
with our Artistic Patterns, for em- 
pany mp AB easily transferred, and 


LAD | E sed fifty times over. Outfit 


legant en with material, atte 
was 3 2a Fleean PUB. CO., 38 W. l4th St., N. Y. 


NEW YORK | Commission Charged. 
DRY GOODS a 
BY MAIL. $ & CO., 





JENNIN 
116 West 23a St., Ne Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
and highest references. Send for circular. Address 
MRS. C. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St, N. ‘Y. - City. 


CHOPIN OF EVERY DES SCRIPTION 


PEE, tly done. for circular, 
Mrs. F. L. UHLE x 165, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 
1 Commission 5 cents on the 


§ H 0 PP I NG Dollar. For circular, address 


MISS G. JONES, 209 E. 31st St., N. ¥. City. 
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LE LE BOUTILLIER BROS, 


Of 23d St., N.Y. 


Val Sale. 


Having determined not to move any 
of their present stock of DRY GOODS to 
their large NEW BUILDING, they have 
marked the goods at prices which must 
sell them quickly, preferring to give 
ABSOLUTE BARGAINS rather than 
pay for the removal of stock. 


RELIABLE BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


BLACK SATIN RHADAMES AND 
SURAHS, 


SUMMER SILK FOULARDS AND 
INDIA SILKS, 


PLAIN AND BROCADED VELVETS, 
COLORED DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES’ CLOTHS AND TRICOTS, 
BLACK MOURNING GOoODSs, 
CLOAKS AND WRAPS, 
JERSEY JACKETS AND WAISTS, 
FRENCH AND DOMESTIC SATEENS, 
SCOTCH AND INDIA ZEPHYRS, 
SCOTCH & DOMESTIC GINGHAMDIS, 
CHAMBRAYS, SEERSUCKERS, 
CAMBRICS, 

LINEN LAWNS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS & WHITE 
GOoDSs, 

HOSIERY, GLOVES, & UNDERWEAR, 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
RIBBONS, LACES, HANDKERCH’FS, 

LADIES’ FRE 

GARM 
DOMESTIC UNDERGARMENTS, 

HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, &c. 







It will pay to purchase now, even if the goods are 
not required for immediate use. 


Send for Circular and Price- List. 


The high reputation of our establishment for 
nearly fifty years is a guarantee that custom- 
ers will be well and faithfully served. 


Le Boutillier oe 
Brothers, EB W YORK. 
F ANC Y-WORK BOOKS 


New Books! New Editions! New Patterns! 


INGALLS’ are FANCY WORK, 


50 EXTRA PAGES 


Of 23d 


New 
This 


New Edition has 192 Pages of Patterns aud Instrue- 


tions for Kensington Embroidery, 
&c. It has 57 
Kensington, Outline, Satin, Feather, Iriah, Hem, Jani- 
na, Knot, 21 New Renaissanow Stivcurs from Paris, 
&c. Gives a list of the materials used, has a fine se- 
lection of Fanoy Work Parreuns, including Lam- 
brequins, Banner Screens, Knotted Frinue Daisies in 
Ribbon Work, Fringed Tassels, &¢., Directiona foi 
Stamping. Illustrations of our Stamping Patterns, 
also, of Brigas’ Transfer Patterns. A \ist of the Colors 
and Shades to be used in working Briggs’ Patterns, 
and many other good things. We send this Manuva. 
by mail for 18 two-cent stamps; 4 for $1.00. 
OR OF FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. A 
New Book! It gives the Correct Colors 
and Shades for Embroidering Flowers, Wheat, Grasses, 
Ferns, &c. Ladies doing Ke usington ‘Embroide ry will 
find this book a great help. Price, 35c. ; 5 for $1.00. 
NGALLS’ are BOOK OF CROCHET AND 
KNITTED LACE. New 1885 Ed tion. Extra 
Paaoxs! New Patterns! Price, 80c.; 5 for $1.00. 

OOK OF DARNED LACE PAT TERNS. 

1885 Edition. New Patterns, including some sine 
Designs from Paria. Price, 25c. ; 6 for $1.00. 

OOK OF INSTRUCTIONS and PATTERNS for 
CRAZY PATCHWORK. Price, lc. ; 6 for 60c. 
ACRAME-L * - AND RICK-RACK BOOK. 

Price, 15c. ; r 60¢ 
\ JORSTED C ROSS. STITCH PATTERNS. New 
1885 Edition. Extra Pages! This book con- 
tains 12 Alpbabets and over 100 other Patterns for 


Artistic Needlework, 


New 


Worsted Work. Price, 25c.; 6 for $1.00. 
JEW BOOK OF TIDY AND POINT-RU SSE 
PATTERNS. This book has Patterns for Java 


Canvas, Darned Lace and Twine Crochet Trntrs, also 
Point-Russe and Crazy Patchwork Stitches. Price, 25c. 
( UR New FANCY-WORK BOOK has directions 
for Dry and Wet Stamping, also Kensington, Lus- 

tro, and Hand Painting, and a variety of Faney -Work 
Patterns. Price 15c. ; 6 for 60c. 

SPECIAL OFFER: —We will send you these 9 
Booxs (one of each) for $1.00 and 5 two-cent stamps. 

The Retail Price of these 9 Books is $2.21. 

Send $1.10 for all, and sell those you don’t want at 
the retail prices. Circulars free. 


Address J. F.INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


TIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Gur Great ‘Spcctalty i is y is crowing at and distributing 


b) 
immediate bloom, safe! ox by mail at all I Poot Gio thd 
é ppPlepdid dgric sien So hei all Peeled’ Near 


3 35 for $. for $12. Also 


OTHER VARIETIES 9, 3,810 FOR S4 


ing to value, Send f 

ee illus, and choose rout New Gal est pd 

{Address, SRP INGEE & CONARD CO., 
rowers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratyerpv & Armetrona’s factory ends, pest. 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SPRING NOVELTIES IN 
DRESS FABRICS. 





Will offer this week some very choice 
Paris Novelties in Plain and Fancy Effects 
in Dress Goods, of which the following are a 
few of the leading styles ; Llama Frieze, Yak 
Cloth, Armure, Crapon, La Gloria, Bourette- 
de-Bayonaise, Boucle, &c.; also, a fine line 
of choice Evening Materials in Plain and 
Fancy Crépes, Veilings, &c. 





Droadevay A 19th ot. 
é 





MILLER’S 


PARASOLS 


NOVEL DESIGNS IN 


LACE-COVERED, COACHING, 
CHANGEABLE, 


AND OTHER STYLES. 





Iiiustrations of. Srirrours, including | 








| Parasols Made to Match Costumes, 
| THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Cth Avenue, 22a Street. 
DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


Hygienical 
Preparations. 


corner 


» 
“y Re 
RY 
“<\ r SOLD 
Ry EVERYWHERE. 
a) 3 
» 


a) 
8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 


New York, Wholesale, 42 Murray Street. 





Invaluable for the Freshness and 


Cy, Beauty of the Complexion 


and the Skin. 


Y CHARLES FAY, 


THE 
MOST 
| CSLERRS EES 


® Rue de la Paix, 
PARIS, 


RICE POWDER “Ay 


| PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 


_- SOLD EVERYWHER E. 


Ss BO LOVELY new 
Ae cy oral : 





y that he witwens CONN. 





FIN EL 
- 





ive the COST 
Vag IWICE the WEAR 


Ordirar; y Velvet.” 


VELVET 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 


THE ONLY STRICTLY MOURNING - GOODS 
STORE IN THE CITY. 

OUR SPRING IMPORTATIONS OF DRESS AND 
WRAP FABRICS EXCEL ANY PREVIOUS SEA- 
SON IN QUANTITY, VARIETY, AND RICHNESS 
OF MATERIALS, AMONG WHICH WILL BE 
FOUND FRISE CLOTH, TUFTED BISON, BOUCLE 
CLOTH, PERSIAN CLOTH, AND OTHERS WHICH 
HAVE THE DULL, RICH EFFECT for MOURNING. 


WE STILL HAVE THE LARGEST ASSORT- 
MENT OF BLACK AND WHITE SATINES, 





LAWNS, BATISTES, GINGHAMS, &c., in the city. 

AN EARLY INSPECTION, BY THOSE ABOUT 
MAKING THEIR SPRING SELECTIONS, WILL 
PROVE ADVANTAGEOUS. 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorongh knowledge of the natnral laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well- selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.""—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


SS cc TENG 


French Fashion Journal, 


LARTY~? MODE. 


Eacu Numser Contains 


4 Colored Plates, 


Sold only 








LATEST PARIS STYLES. 


Send 35 cts. (2 cent stamps) 
Six Months, 2.00.) Por Sample Copy. Address 
W. Jd. Morse, Publisher, No, 6, East 14th st. N.Y, 


Elegant Tailor Costumes appear in next Number. 


Per Year, $3.50. \ 





sh FROM MISS ANNIE PIXLEY. 


My Dear Mr. 









Lrvy,—Allow me to express my 


delight at the satisfaction your Lablache Pow- 
der has given me. It is the finest that I have 





ever used. Yours truly 
ANNIE PIXLEY. 
THE sATEST 


WHAT THE LADIES ARE NOW DOING. 

Yarrington’s CATCH ALL, or Waste 
Basket, the Housekeeper’s Friend. One of 
the handsomest and most usetul articles for the l’arlor, 
Chamber, Sitting-Room, Library, or Office. Fascinat- 
ing to make. Costs nothing. You will not part with 
it when done. Pattern, showing design and giving full 
instructions, mailed on receipt of 25 cts. Silver or 
postage stamps received. Address 

H. L. YARRINGTON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, 


THE POPULAR STEEDS FOR 
BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 


Send stamp for illustrated 36-page 


Ch catalogue. 


HK POPE WRG CO., 
598 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 









C® KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. @ 


A New Book, showing all the Stitches, gives the 
proper COL ORS, and tells how to work nearly 100 
‘lowers. Sple ndidly Illustrated. A complete guide 
to Art —, Sent, postpaid, for 35c. 





N. SWETT & CO., Lynn, Mass. 








regularity of fina ish. 






goods in the market. 





PRIESTIEY'S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and 
They are made of the finest silk and 
best Australian Wool, and are the most thoroughly reliable 









DoniasSons. 


Broadway, Eighth and Ninth Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Merino Underwear. 


We have purchased at 50 cents on the dol- 
lar 18 Cases of Fine Underwear; 
these are unlikely to be seen later in the season. 
‘ p 
They include: 


such values as 


83 doz. Ladies’ Gauze Vests, 
and short sleeves, 


$1.00. 


high neck, long 


at 35 cents each, 3 for 


50 doz. Ladies’ Low Neck and Sleeveless Vests, 
very fine, at 45 cents each. 


65 doz. Ladies Fine Summer Wool Vests, high 


neck and sleeveless, at 55 cents; worth 98 


cents, 


45 doz. Children’s Gauze Vests, high neck and 





short sleeves, sizes 16 to 32, at 19 and 25 
cents each, 


50 doz. Children’s French Balbriggan Combina- 
tion Suits, long and short sleeves, ages from 
2 to 15, from 7 75 cents upward. 


a6 


KOCH & SON 


Are now offering their latest Importation of 
Novelties in 
LACES, FLOUNCINGS, 
EMBROIDERIES, 





the latest Fashion Newsand is full ol Illustrationsof the | 


Published MonthlySPECIALLY for DRESSMAKERS | 









PASSEMENTERIE, 
and BUTTONS, 


At prices, as usual, lower than any 
other house, 


Special attention is called to 


Oriental and Egyptian Laces, 

Flounces, in white and beige colors. 
Escurial, Spanish, and Guipure 

Laces, Flouncings, and Nets. 

Nainsook and Swiss Embroid- 
eries and Nets to match, in white, beige, and 
colors, 

Black and White Beaded Fronts 
and Plastrons, 

Novel and exclusive styles of Ornaments, 
Fringes, and Gimps in Jet, Copper, 
Lead, Blue, and Rainbow Colors. 

Tinsel Braids and Gimps and 
Buttons, in endless variety. 


Orders by Mail P71 debe Pi: a Filled. 


Sixth Ave. | and 20th St., N.Y. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all mate- 
| rials for . Art Needle swork, Send 3c. for latest Catalogue, 





Barbour’s Macrame klax ‘Lhreads, 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 


Barbour's Macrame Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country ; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work: 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some pestis in company 
with a genuine Instruction Book. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louls 
and San Francisco. 


_ LADIES, 


Send 50 cents for our package of at Cord (or 
Se ine Twine), white or colored, handsome shades. We 
also put up the best 50-cent package and $1.00 package 
of Embroidery and Filling Silks in the world. Try a 
package, and show results to friends and ne ighbors. 
Address all orders to 

RAVENSWOOD NOVELTY CO., 








Chicago, Hlinois. 


Dronkenness aud Opinm Habit. 


These blighting diseases absolutely cured pad the system: 
restured to a healthy condition by C. C. BEERS, M.D., 
well known here. Send stamp for evidence, or call at 
residence, 41 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 


OW to be Beautiful.—Remove Freckles, Pimples, 
Blemishes. Instructions, Toilet Recipes, free. Send 
stamp for pamphlet. Dr. Fleming, 286 W. 55th St., N.Y. 


“ BABIES.” 


Send four 2c. stamps and get beantiful new Set 





Scrap Pictures. WLITING, 50 Nassau St. N. Y, 
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A CASE WHERE THE GREATEST WISH TO BE ATTENTIVE AND POLITE BRINGS ABOUT THE ROUGHEST AND MOST IMPOLITE BEHAVIOR, 


.Y 
FACETIZA. 

Tur dolphins, in a large school, were leaping and 
gamboling at the ship’s prow, and all the passengers 
were indulging in the usual commonplaces of ** Oh, 
how interesting!” and * How very graceful they are!” 
when a little girl interjected some originality into the 
conversation by saying, ‘‘ Wouldn't it be nice to know 


where they all go to sit down when they are tired out ?” | 
——_—.____ | 


It was in a neighborhood of frame houses in Brook- 
lyn. Mrs. Blitz bad been on a shopping tour, and on 
ber homeward way had gone witbin one door of her 
house when a neighbor saluted her: 

** Mrs, Blitz, please come in and hear the noise that 
is going on in your house. Believe me, this is what 
we are subjected to every time you leave your home. 
What on earth do you imagine it can be ?” 

The racket was certainly alarming. The house of 
Mrs. Blitz seemed to be in the possession of a mob. 
The noise of falling bodies, the rumbling of weighty 
objects, and screams like the shrieks of a maniac 
sounded through the intervening walls. Mrs. Blitz list- 
ened calinly, and then spoke with re-assuring serenity : 

“Oh, that is all right. Do not be at all disturbed 
when you hear that. It is only Mr. Blitz. He is keep- 
ing the dear baby quiet.” 


siohieiahstiinitaieci 
A MODERN LENTEN VOW. 

Muss Désurt (consulting her mirror). “ How fearfully 
worn I am looking !—oh, wretched! Ican not but con- 
trast myself with Clara Cowslip, who looked so fresh 
and rosy when she ran in to see me this morning. It's 
her living in the country and keeping early hours, I am 
sure. Yes, 1 must make a change, and retire every 
night at eight o'clock, and as I have forgotten to ar- 
range any special things to deny myself this season, I 
sha)} iook upon this in the light of a Lenten obligation.” 


EE 11 a le 
HATCHING TEETH. 
“ What is the matter with the baby ?” asked a lady 
of a little girl, whose baby brother she had understood 
to be ailing. 


“Oh, nothin’ much,” was the answer. 


“ He’s only 
hatchin’ teeth.” 


F’R INSTANCE. 
Yes, sir, that’s true: we onght to be 
As savin’ as we could; 
But then there’s folks upon this airth 
That don’t do what they should; 
Au’ p’r’aps it’s just as well they don't ;— 
F’r instance, 
If all the big bugs made 
Bread puddings, many small bugs would 
Go hungry, I’m afraid. 


I'm for economy myself: 
That's the right thing, no doubt; 
But still I think a little waste 
Is wisely ‘lotted out 
Where it will do more good than harm ;— 
F’r instance, 
If all the big bugs told 
Their help to sift the ashes, some 
Small bugs might die of cold. 
eMAE Se SL 
JUST TOO SWEET FOR ANYTHING. 


A young couple in a railroad car, unmistakably on 
their wedding tour, were regarding each other with 
looks of ineffable tenderuess, when the bride was 
heard to ask the groom in a lisping, infantile voice, 
* Who's thweet ?” 

And “ Bofe of us,” promptly returned the infatuated 
fellow in the same kind of voice. 

Good gracious, if his club could have heard him! 

apieninllliptatirian 
NIHILISTIC HORRORS DISCOUNTED. 


Youne Lapy. “ What horrid people those Russians 
must be!” 
Faturr. ‘‘More Nihilists arrested and hanged or 


| shipped to Siberia ?” 


“Oh, ever 80 much worse than that—a thousand 
times more awful.” 

“What, have they assassinated the Czar ?” 

“That would be nothing to what they have done, 
No wonder they blow up people and things with dyna- 
mite. This paper says an order bas been issued that 


| there shall be no more flirting in St. Petersburg.” 
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“ DYAR, NOW, BLESS DE LAM’! I TOLE DEM TONY NIGGERS DEY'D BETTER QUIT LAFFIN’ AT 
DIS HEAH OLE ARMY ULSTUREEN OB MINE, ‘CAUSE I KNOWED IT WOULD CUM BACK AN’ BE IN DE 


FASHION ONST MO’. 
WID sho'T COATS?” 


LUK AT DAT, WiLL YER! 


WHO'S IN DE STYLE NOW, ME OR DEM NIGGERS 





BUTTON-HOLE ATTACHMENTS BY THE 
THOUSAND. 


“Remarkable what a run the button-hole attach- | 


ment is having in Washington now, isn’t it? 

“ What button-hole attachment ?” 

“The politicians that are hunting for an office, of 
course,” 

WHEN “ART IS LONG” 

Inquisitive Boy. ‘‘ What did papa mean by saying 
that Mr. Ochre’s art is Jong ?” 

Inquisitive Boy's Morurr. “Only that Mr. Ochre 
always wants your father to wait for his quarter's rent 
till he has sold a picture.” 

“Oh, I thought he meant that old Ochre was paint- 
ing a panorama,” 
‘“ HOME, HOME, SWEET HOME!” 


Mrs. Staystill, meeting Mrs. Goround, congratulates 
her on her safe return home from a six months’ tour 
in Europe. Upon which Mrs. Goround exclaims, with 
the greatest enthusiasm: * You can’t think how glad I 
am to get back. ‘Home, home, sweet home, there's 
no place like home!’ And then, you know, I’ve been 
separated from my dear, dear husband albthe time, for 
he found it impossible to leave his business even fora 
few days. But I'll never, never go anywhere without 
him again—that is, after I come back from the New 
Orleans Exposition, for which I start to-morrow, to be 
gone three or four weeks.” 


scpaarentiliniaied 
SHORTENING HIS PRAYERS. 


“You don’t say nearly as long prayers as you used 
to,” said Freddy to his brother not many nights since, 

“Don’t 12” asked Maurice, somewhat conscience- 
stricken. 

“No; you know you don't,” declared Freddy. ‘ You 
used to pray for lots that you don’t now. You've given 
up praying for Jumbo too.” 

“Oh, well,” said Maurice, after a moment’s thought, 
“ Jumbo's big enough to take care of himself.” 


HOW SHE WITHERED HER. 

Mattie’s older sister suggested ove day some im- 
provement in her small sister’s table manners. Mattie, 
who-did not take the advice with the best grace in 
the world, intimated that she preferred her own 
way. 

“Well,” said her sister, “‘it isn’t considered polite, 
anyway ;” to which Mattie responded, witheringly, 
**T'll consider my own considers.” 

cxanvenniesllipbgapsintte 
LENTEN SELF-ABNEGATION. 


Faturr. “ My dear, 1 have decided to smoke but one 
cigar a day, and that after dinner, during Lent.” 

Motuer. “I’m so glad! And I will wear my old 
bonnet to church—till Easter.” 

Freppy. “ And Ill be real good too during Lent. 
You needn’t bother any more about giving me—” 

Farner anp Morturr (together). “ What?” 

Preppy. ‘* My bath every Saturday.” 

weiataial ws 
A WELL-DRESSED GRADUATE. 

Said Mr. Suet to Mr. Lard, “So your son graduated 
the other day. Did he carry off any of the honors?” 

Well, no, t biieve not. But there wasn’t no one in 
his class had a finer dress suit. I paid $75 for it.” 

DELIGHTED TO BE OUT OF STYLE. 

Dieromatio Hussanp. “My dear, they tell me 
that this year it will be fashionable for ladies to wear 
their last season's bonnets,” 

STILL MoRE piei.omatTio Wire. * How delightful! 
You’ve always complained of my being too fashion- 


| able, and now, for once, I can please you perfectly by 


being out of style.” 

* By being out of style?” in a puzzled tone. 

“Yes, dear, I'll go down-town this very after- 
noon and order the loveliest new thing in Easter bon- 
nets.” 
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“No, MUM, YER DIDN'T LEAVE NO UMBRELLA HERE. 


YER MUST HEV DRAPPED IT SOMEWHAR,” 





